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I 


ITTLE has been written for public 
L consumption about the organization 
of the United States control machin- 
ery in Germany or about certain of the or- 
ganizational and personnel problems that 
have arisen in connection with that machin- 
ery. The purpose of this article is to pre- 
sent, briefly, an outline of the structural as- 
pects of the American control organization 
' and to point out certain of the administra- 
' tive difficulties that have demanded atten- 
) ton. 
_ The administrative problems involved in 
' the control of one country by the armed 
_ forces of another are gigantic and complex. 
_ When occupation and control are exercised 
by four powers which seek to govern a fifth, 
the administrative difficulties are greatly 
' multiplied. In Germany, a novel experi- 
| ment in military government is taking 
place. Military and civilian personnel rep- 
resenting the United States, the United 
Kingdom, the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
| publics, and the provisional government 
of France are attempting to govern a mod- 
ern, highly complicated country of some 
sixty-odd million people. 

In recent weeks, a number of statements 
made by leading Allied authorities, includ- 
ing Ernest Bevin, British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, have questioned the wisdom 
of the four-power mechanism for the con- 
trol of Germany. Certainly, the organiza- 
tional and procedural difficulties inherent 


in such a mechanism (quite aside from the 
problems involved in attempting to attain 
agreement on policy) should have been an- 
ticipated, and greater efforts might have 
been made to devise some alternative 
scheme of control. 

In the autumn of 1944, the representa- 
tives of the United States, the United King- 
dom, and the U.S.S.R. agreed in the Euro- 
pean Advisory Commission to a plan for 
tripartite control of Germany. The Euro- 
pean Advisory Commission agreement was 
subsequently approved by the governments 
of those three countries. The plan for the 
joint control of Germany was announced in 
February, 1945, in the Yalta declaration. 
That declaration also stated that France 
would be invited to take over a zone of oc- 
cupation in Germany and to participate as 
a fourth member of the control council to 
be set up in the Reich. The French provi- 
sional government subsequently accepted 
that invitation, and tripartite control be- 
came quadripartite. 

On June 5, 1945, following the defeat 
of the enemy armed forces in May, further 
declarations concerning the control of Ger- 
many were issued by the four governments. 
One such intergovernmental statement pro- 
vided that Germany, “within her frontiers 
as they were on December 31, 1937," would 
be divided into four zones for occupational 
purposes as follows: the U.S.S.R. to occupy 
an eastern zone, the United Kingdom a 
northwestern zone, the United States a 
southwestern zone, and the French a west- 
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ern zone. It was provided that greater 
Berlin, an enclave in the Russian zone, be 
occupied by the forces of the four powers 
and that it be under the control of a joint 
authority (Kommandatura). The declara- 
tion also stated that in each of the four 
zones the occupying forces were to be under 
a commander designated by his govern- 
ment. 

The intergovernmental declaration of 
June 5, 1945, concerning the defeat of Ger- 
many proclaimed Germany's complete de- 
feat and unconditional surrender and stated 
that there was “no central government or 
authority in Germany capable of accepting 
responsibility for the maintenance of order, 
the administration of the country and com- 
pliance with the requirements of the vic- 
torious powers.” The declaration further 
stated that the governments of the United 
States, the U.S.S.R., and the United King- 
dom and the provisional government of the 
French Republic assumed “supreme au- 
thority with respect to Germany including 
all the powers possessed by the government, 
the High Command, and any state, mu- 
nicipal or local government or authority.” 

The various declarations of June 5, 1945, 
recognized the facts present in defeated 
Germany. The four occupying powers took 
control of a country in a state of collapse 
and without a national government of its 
own through which control functions could 
be exercised. The four powers assumed “‘su- 
preme authority” for the government of 
Germany and all that implies in the way of 
accepting responsibility for developing pro- 
grams for dealing with the multitude of 
economic, political, and cultural questions 
that confront modern governments. 

The following Allied control organiza- 
tions were established in Germany in June 
and July, 1945: (1) a control council in 
Berlin, composed of the four Allied mili- 
tary commanders in Germany, to deal with 
matters concerning Germany as a whole; 
(2) zonal headquarters under a military 
commander in each of the four zones of 


REVIEW 


occupation, together with such subordinate ~ 


zonal occupation and control machinery 


as each commander wished to set up; and 7 
(3) an Allied control council (Kommanda. ~ 
tura), composed of the commanders of the | 


four tactical troop commands in Berlin, to 
exercise control over municipal government 
in the German capital. 


Il 


T THE control council, or quadripartite 
level, certain agencies were established 


to integrate the control organizations of the 7 


four powers. Those agencies, all of which 


are located in Berlin, are composed of offi- | 


cials of the four occupying powers and in. 7 


clude (1) a control council at the top; (2)a 7 
coordinating committee; (3) twelve direc. © 
torates; and (4) a secretariat. These agen- © 
cies were set up under an intergovernmen- © 


tal agreement negotiated in the European 
Advisory Commission. They are not to be © 
confused with the control organization es 


tablished in its own zone by each occupying © 


power. 


Supreme authority in Germany is exer- 
cised by the four military commanders in 
accordance with instructions from their 
governments. Whenever they are able to 
reach agreed decisions in the control coun- 
cil such decisions become policy in all four 
zones. The council is composed of the four 
military governors (who are also the mili- 
tary commanders) in Germany—Russian, 


British, French, and American. General | 
Eisenhower was the United States member 


until he was replaced by General Joseph 
McNarney. Each of the military governors 
has a civilian political adviser appointed 
by and responsible to his government. At 
some future date this relationship may be 
reversed and the control council may be 
composed of civilian commissioners, each 
assisted by a military adviser. 

The chairmanship of the council is ro 


tated, each commander serving as chairman | 


! 
i 
| 


for a one-month period. When the chair | 
manship of the council changes, a corre: |) 
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sponding shift is made in the presiding 
officers of the other quadripartite bodies. 
The council meets in Berlin, usually every 
ten days, to consider items submitted to it 
by the coordinating committee or to take 
up matters introduced initially at the coun- 
cil level. 

The control council was set up to deal 
with problems concerning Germany as a 
whole. It is the body in which policy deci- 
sions were to be made, laws approved, and 
new agreements arrived at among the oc- 
cupying powers. Unfortunately, unanimity 
is required for agreed decisions in the 
council, and to date Allied rule in Germany 
has suffered from the inability to reach 
quadripartite agreement on fundamental 
problems. 

The coordinating committee, immedi- 
ately below the control council, is composed 
of the four deputy military governors to 
the four commanders. General Lucius Clay 
is the United States member of the commit- 
tee. The political advisers also may attend 
the meetings of the coordinating commit- 
tee. The chief functions of the committee 
are to consider matters coming before it 
from the directorates and to prepare ma- 
terial—laws, proclamations, etc.—for con- 
sideration by the control council. The 
chairmanship of the coordinating commit- 
tee is rotated, and there is the same require- 
ment of unanimity for agreed decisions. 

The directorates are twelve in number. 
They correspond, generally, to departments 
in a government and may be the counter- 
part of a future German central administra- 
tion or cabinet at the national level. The 
directorates set up in Berlin are as follows: 
military; naval; air; reparation, deliveries, 
and restitution; economic; finance; trans- 
port; manpower; internal affairs and com- 
munications; legal; political; and prisoners 
of war and displaced persons. 

The directorates are composed of repre- 
sentatives from the control organizations 
established by each of the occupying powers 
at the Berlin level. By agreement reached 
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in the European Advisory Commission, the 
Americans, British, Russians, and French 
have set up control groups or elements that 
include twelve divisions which correspond 
to the twelve directorates at the quadri- 
partite level. Officials from these divisions 
as well as certain other officials make up the 
directorates. Each directorate has a rotating 
chairmanship, and, again, decisions must 
be unanimous. 

The bulk of the work on the four-power 
level is transacted in the directorates. It is 
there that proposals coming in from the 
control organizations of the four powers 
are first considered. Many of those proposals 
do not get beyond the directorates, since 
disagreements there prevent unanimous de- 
cisions from being reached. The director- 
ates make cosiderable use of committees 
and subcommittees in the preparation of 
papers, proclamations, proposed laws, etc. 

A vital agency at the four-power level is 
the secretariat. The representatives of the 
occupying powers who compose this body 
do the bulk of the drafting for the coordi- 
nating committee and the control council. 
The secretariat also obtains clearances of 
papers that are to be considered by the com- 
mittee and the council. 

The agencies at the quadripartite level, 
discussed above, form the top layers of an 
organization that rests upon a base which 
consists of the control organizations set up 
in Berlin by each of the occupying powers. 
These organizations feed work into the di- 
rectorates and are the agencies from which 
the members of the directorates and the 
coordinating committee are chosen. 


Ill 


HE United States control organization 
y the German national level was es- 
tablished at Berlin in July. That organiza- 
tion is headed by the military governor 
(first General Eisenhower, then General 
McNarney), and includes the following: 
deputy military governor (General Clay); 
a chief of staff; assistant deputy military 
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governor; various assistant deputies; a legal 
adviser; political adviser; certain staff of- 
fices, including a secretary-general, and di- 
rectors for administrative services, intelli- 
gence, information control, public relations 
and political affairs; seventeen divisions; 
and certain committees. The functions of 
the offices in this hierachy are outlined be- 
low. 

The commander of the United States 
forces in the European theater serves as 
military governor and heads the United 
States control organization in Berlin and in 
the United States zone. He is the United 
States member of the quadripartite control 
council. 

Responsibility for the United States mili- 
tary government program and organization 
was early delegated by the military gover- 
nor to a deputy. The deputy military gov- 
ernor is in charge of the United States con- 
trol organization in Berlin and is a member 
of the four-power coordinating committee. 
He also has been given responsibility for 
military government matters in the United 
States zone.’ 

At the Berlin level of the United States 
military government organization, the 
deputy military governor surrounded him- 
self with an assistant deputy military gov- 
ernor; a chief of staff; a legal adviser, who is 
also the head of the legal division; a politi- 
cal adviser, also the head of the office of 
political affairs; and assistant deputies for 
resources, for trade and finance, and for 
public services. Each of the assistant dep- 
uties is charged with the responsibility of 
coordinating the work of certain of the divi- 
sions. The assistant deputies also represent 


‘ However, it should not be assumed that complete in- 
tegration of the United States organizations at the 
control council and zone levels was obtained by the 
device of having the deputy military governor wear two 
hats. At United States headquarters in the zone not 
all military government questions have been handled 
exclusively by the G-5 (civil affairs) section, and as a 
result there has been divided responsibility and control 
which has caused considerable confusion in dealing 
with civil affairs matters in the United States zone. 
More will be said concerning Berlin-Frankfurt rela- 
tions below. 


the United States on the directorates and 
serve on various four-power committees. 

The deputy military governor, the as. 
sistant deputy military governor, the lega| 
and political advisers, and the chief of staff 
constitute an executive committee which 
was created to consider and decide ques. 
tions of major policy. 

A second top-level committee, the de. 
militarization committee, was early set up 
to pass upon questions of policy with re. 
spect to the demilitarization of Germany. 
The deputy military governor, the assistant 
deputy military governor, the chief of staff, 
and the directors of the army (ground), 
air, and naval divisions are members of 
this committee. 

The functions of a secretariat are per- 
formed under the direction of a secretary- 
general. The office of administrative serv- 
ices has charge of personnel, the headquar- 
ters command, including command of 
troops assigned to the United States contro! 
organization, and the functions performed 
by the adjutant-general’s section. 

Certain offices whose duties, in part, con- 
sist of staff functions, were established at a 
level between the deputy military governor 
and his immediate assistants and advisers 
at the top and the seventeen operating 
divisions at the base of the United States 
military government organization in Ber- 
lin. 

One of those staff agencies is the office of 


the director of intelligence, an elaborate _ 


organization whose functions are dupli- 


cated, in part, elsewhere. Another of the | 


staff agencies is the office of information 
control. This office was given the responsi- 
bility of dealing with matters concerning 
the control of the German press and other 
publications, the radio, films, theater, etc. 
and in carrying out these functions works 
with the agencies of the other occupying 
powers. 


A third agency at the level under con- | 
sideration is the office of public relations, | 
which has charge of relations with the | 
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American and foreign press and radio, and 
through which releases and other informa- 
tion are made available. A fourth staff 
agency is the office of political affairs. This 
office is supposed to provide guidance on 
matters concerning over-all political and 
economic policy and on denazification. It 
is an outpost of the State Department in 
Berlin, in certain respects analogous to a 
diplomatic mission. This office provides 
a staff for the political adviser to the mili- 
tary governor. 

The bulk of the work of the United 
States military government organization in 
Berlin is done, in the initial stages, by the 
seventeen operating divisions. Each of the 
divisions is under a director. These direc- 
tors may be either military officers or civil- 
ians. Certain of them report directly to the 
chief of staff and the deputy military gov- 
ernor, while other of the directors, for most 
matters, report to the deputy military gov- 
ernor through one of the advisers or one 
of the assistant deputies. These channels 
have not been rigidly adhered to, however. 

For administrative convenience and for 
internal purposes only, the number of divi- 
sions in the United States control organiza- 
tion was increased from the twelve agreed 
upon in the European Advisory Commis- 
sion to seventeen. This increase occurred as 
a result of splitting up certain divisions, 
such as the one for economics, provided 
for in the EAC plan, into several divisions. 
However, when dealing with the directors 
of the divisions in the control organizations 
of the other occupying powers, or in the 
directorates, the United States officials oper- 
ate on the basis of the twelve directorates 
discussed above. 

The divisions which constitute the base 
of the United States control organization 
in Berlin are as follows: 

1. Divisions whose functions are coordi- 
nated by the assistant deputy for resources: 
(2) Reparation, deliveries, and restitution. 
Deals with questions concerning removals, 
restitution, the claims of foreign countries, 


property control, etc. (b) Industry. Deals 
with matters concerning German industry 
and is organized into a number of branches, 
including those for metals, machinery, elec- 
trical equipment, oil, coal and nonmetallic 
mining, chemicals, building materials, pub- 
lic utilites, and consumer goods. (c) Food 
and agriculture. Deals with production 
policies, collection and distribution, land 
reform, etc. 

2. Divisions whose functions are coordi- 
nated by the assistant deputy for trade and 
finance: (a) Trade and commerce. Deals 
with exports and imports, inter-zonal trade, 
wholesale and retail trade, and price con- 
trol and rationing. (b) Finance. Deals with 
questions concerning currency, foreign ex- 
change, the Reichsbank and other German 
banks and financial institutions, taxes, the 
public debt, military government accounts, 
and auditing. 

3. Divisions whose functions are coordi- 
nated by the assistant deputy for public 
services: (2) Manpower. Deals with matters 
concerning labor requirements, employ- 
ment controls, employee organizations, 
health insurance, workmen’s compensation 
insurance, social security funds, labor dis- 
putes, and housing. (b) Transport. Deals 
with rail, highway, and inland and coastal 
water transport. (c) Communications. Deals 
primarily with the postal system. (d) Public 
safety. Is concerned with police and fire 
administration and certain special police 
functions. (e) Public health and welfare. 
Deals with matters concerning preventive 
medicine, hospitals, nutrition, food inspec- 
tion, all levels of the educational system, 
and religious affairs. (f) Civil administra- 
tion. Deals with questions concerning the 
organization of rural, municipal, state, and 
national government, the civil service, and 
administrative courts. 

4. Divisions whose activities are coordi- 
nated by the legal adviser to the deputy 
military governor: (a) Legal. Deals with 
matters concerning prisons, criminal and 
civil courts, and patents, and gives legal ad- 
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vice to the various agencies in the United 
States organization. (b) Investigation of 
cartels and external assets. Deals with ques- 
tions concerning cartels in which Germans 
have participated, German holdings abroad, 
and foreign holdings concealed in Ger- 
many. 

5. Divisions that report directly to the 
deputy military governor through his chief 
of staff: (a) Army (ground). Deals with 
questions concerning the disarmament and 
demobilization of the German army, fac- 
tories that might produce military equip- 
ment, and intelligence. (b) Air. Is con- 
cerned with about the same questions as the 
Army, except as they apply to German air 
power. (c) Naval. Deals with problems of 
disarmament and demobilization with re- 
spect to the German navy and merchant 
marine. (d) Prisoners of war and displaced 
persons. Deals with matters concerning the 
detention, release, collection, transporta- 
tion, and repatriation of displaced persons 
or prisoners of war. 

It is on the divisional level that proposed 
policy directives, laws, and declarations 
are prepared and cleared for submission to 
higher levels in the United States organiza- 
tion. Certain of the division directors to- 
gether with the assistant deputies represent 
the United States in the twelve directorates 
on the quadripartite level. However, the 
work of the divisions is not directed toward 
the four-power level alone. The assistant 
deputies, the legal and political advisers, 
and the division directors also deal with 
their counterparts at the headquarters of 
the United States zone in Frankfurt. In 
fact, certain of these officers wear two hats 
and serve at both the Berlin and Frankfurt 
levels. 


IV 


N THE United States zone the commander 
I of the United States forces, European 
theater, serves as military governor, with 
headquarters at Frankfurt. As at the control 
council level, he has delegated active su- 


pervision over military government to ; 
deputy military governor, in this case also 
General Clay. 

At United States zone headquarters re. 


sponsibility for military government wa; ~ 


concentrated primarily in G-5 (military 


government section) on the United States — 


commander's staff. However, certain mili- 
tary government matters were originally 
under G-4 (supply) and G-2 (intelligence), 
Responsibility for industrial production 
control and for transport in the United 
States zone at one time were both under 


G-4. Denazification, demilitarization, and © 
civilian communications were all under ~ 
G-2. Both of the older G’s were inclined to ~ 


look to the United States commander’s chief 


of staff in Frankfurt for direction rather | 


than to the chief of G-5 or to the deputy 
military governor. 


G-5, at Frankfurt was organized into sev- | 


eral branches, including the following: 


legal affairs, internal affairs, public health, © 
economics, trade and commerce, finance, © 
and displaced persons. These branches were ~ 
further subdivided into sections dealing © 


with: denazification and demilitarization:; 


political activities; civil administration; ~ 
public © 


public health; public welfare; 
safety; civilian communications; industry; 


food and agriculture; trade and commerce; © 


civilian transportation; manpower; finance; 
property control; monuments, fine arts, and 


archives; reparations, deliveries, and restitu- | 


tion; and displaced persons. 


Below the headquarters level at Frank- | 
furt the United States zone is divided into © 
two military districts. The western military © 
district is under the seventh army and the © 
eastern military district is under the third | 
army. The military districts are divided © 
into military government regions. Military 7 
government detachments were originally | 
established down to the provincial and kreis 
levels. The divided jurisdiction over mili- 7 
tary government affairs, mentioned above © 
in connection with the headquarters or 7 
ganization, was originally carried down ~ 
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through each level to the lowest echelon in 
the United States zone and resulted in con- 
siderable confusion in administration as the 
several G’s got into conflicts with each 






other. 

One of the numerous reorganizations 
which the United States control machinery 
in Germany has experienced has sought to 
consolidate responsibility for military gov- 
ernment affairs by creating an office of mili- 
tary government in Berlin with a corre- 
sponding office of military government 
(United States zone) at Frankfurt and of- 
fices of military government at the seventh 
and third army headquarters in the western 
and eastern military districts, respectively. 
By this reform it is hoped to bring all civil 
affairs matters under one roof and to elimi- 
nate jurisdictional disputes. 

One of the benefits resulting from that 
reorganization is the freedom now avail- 
able to communicate directly from one 
office of military government to another 
without constant reference to tactical com- 
mand channels. The administration of civil 
affairs matters had been so inextricably 
bound up with army command channels 
that great confusion resulted in the rela- 
tionships between the United States control 
rganization in Berlin and the United 
States zonal headquarters, since the United 
States group in Berlin apparently was pow- 
erless to order action to be taken in the 
zone. In the zone, orders were cleared 
through the chief of staff of the zonal com- 
mander and, except in the case of directives 
which subsequently obtained four-power 
approval in the control council, decisions 
made by the United States control organi- 
zation in Berlin were not necessarily fol- 
lowed in Frankfurt. In fact, in the United 
States zone, decisions were sometimes made 
without consultation with the United States 
organization in Berlin. Although certain 
difficulties remain, the relationships of the 
echelons dealing with military government 
have been clarified somewhat by recent 
changes in organization. 




































AMERICAN CONTROL IN GERMANY 


Vv 


HE preceding paragraphs attempt to 
I present a picture, in broad outline, of 


the organization of the United States con- 
trol machinery on the Berlin level and in 
the United States zone. It may be of interest 
to utilize the concluding paragraphs to 
point out certain of the problems that have 
become apparent in connection with the 
operation of that machinery. Little more 
can be done within a brief space than to 
call attention to those problems. 

It was hardly to be expected that the 
complicated task of governing an occupied 
enemy country would be without adminis- 
trative difficulties, especially so in the case 
of Germany because of the nature of the 
four-power occupation. However, certain of 
the difficulties that have arisen are of our 
own making. Some of these difficulties re- 
sult from the nature of the United States 
organization in the field, while others are 
to be found in Washington. Fortunately, 
certain of the problems have been recog- 
nized and are being dealt with, although 
slowly. 

Early experience has indicated that there 
are too many divisions in the United States 
control machinery at the Berlin level. 
There is some overlapping among certain of 
them and the work load is unevenly dis- 
tributed. The work load is also unevenly 
distributed among the directorates. Some, 
such as reparations, have little to do, while 
the economics directorate is constantly 
overworked. 

The large number of staff officers (assist- 
ant deputies, advisers, etc.) around the dep- 
uty military governor have tended to in- 
sulate him too much, perhaps, from the di- 
rectors of the divisions where the bulk of 
the work is being done. This condition has 
affected the attitude of certain directors to- 
ward their work. 

The relationships between the United 
States control organization in Berlin and 
the organization in the United States zone 
should be further clarified with a view to 
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insuring that in all circumstances there be 
a direct line of command in civil affairs mat- 
ters from the top to the bottom. The vari- 
ous organizations in that chain of command 
should be made to function as units in one 
organization. 

A host of administrative complications 
have arisen because our control machinery 
does not parallel the structure of German 
government. By interposing army levels and 
army chains of command the normal flow 
of authority from the national governmen- 
tal level to the state and provincial and 
local levels has been interfered with. That 
has been a factor contributing to the long 
delays that frequently occur before military 
government directives issued at the top 
finally reach local military government de- 
tachments and are carried out. These de- 
lays have helped to confuse civil affairs 
detachments at the lowest levels. This prob- 
lem is receiving attention. 

A basic need is for the United States au- 
thorities in Germany to recognize that the 
job at hand is one of control and not one 
of operation. At all levels in Germany, the 
United States occupying authorities have 
had a tendency to try to do too much them- 
selves, whether it be in connection with the 
operation of governmental institutions, 
German railroads, or a municipal market. 
We have not moved as rapidly as have the 
British, for example, in reconstituting Ger- 
man political and economic agencies and 
permitting them to operate, subject to our 
control. The personnel required for occupa- 
tion can be reduced considerably once we 
make the Germans do more for themselves. 

The United States control organizations 
in Berlin and at Frankfurt are overstaffed. 
Recently, the personnel of the United 
States organization on the control council 
level alone was larger than the combined 
strength of the British control element and 
tactical troops in the German capital. The 
strength of the United States organizations 
at Berlin and Frankfurt is far greater than 
the French or British control organizations. 


The Russians have only a small group in 
Berlin. 

One factor contributing to the overstaf. 
ing of the United States control machinery 
was the failure to define the functions and 
relative importance of the organizations at 
the control council and the zone levels. Was 
the zonal headquarters to be the tail or the 
dog? The organizations at both Berlin and 
Frankfurt were staffed to do the total job. 
The quality of the personnel that flooded 
both organizations after V-E day was very 
uneven. Officers in tactical units, at army 
group headquarters, and at SHAEF were 
finding that their old jobs were disappear. 
ing and that they were faced with the pros. 
pect of being sent to the Pacific or to the 
United States. Many of them sought and 
obtained assignments to the United States 
control organizations. The indifferent qual- 
ity of some of the higher ranking personnel 
necessitated buttressing by junior officers, 
which caused the staff to be further en- 
larged. 

Recently, there has been a reduction in 
the United States military government per- 
sonnel in Berlin and in Frankfurt. How- 
ever, that reduction has not been in accord: 
ance with a system of selection that would 
leave the best qualified persons in Germany 
to continue with the task at hand. Rather, 
the operation of the redeployment program 
contributes to the unsettled state of affairs 
that characterizes the United States contro! 
machinery. 

The Army has announced its intention to 
terminate its responsibility for the control 
of Germany. That responsibility will likely 


be assumed by some civilian agency within | 


a few months. During the transition period, 


when the military is in the process of |~ 
liquidating its responsibilities and before a ~ 
civilian agency assumes control, a greater | 


effort should be made to shape the character 


of the organization which that civilian au- 
thority will inherit. The only existing 
civilian staff in Germany that might have 
provided a channel through which such | 
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AMERICAN 








civilian influence could be exercised is the 
political adviser and the office of political 
affairs, an outpost of the State Department. 
But that office has had little apparent effect 
in influencing developments in the United 
States control organization, in part because 
it lost its exclusive civilian character and 
became submerged in the military organi- 
zation. 

Finally, it must be pointed out that many 
of the difficulties which perplex American 
control authorities in Germany are trace- 
able to confusion in Washington. A gulf has 
developed between Washington and the 
field, and the United States authorities in 
Germany have had to function with little 
in the way of positive direction from this 
side of the Atlantic. Such direction as there 
has been is frequently negative, spasmodic, 
or contradictory. This as contributed to 
the confusion in the field, since the objec- 
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The new and essential factor in which the Secretariat differs from na- 
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tives of the United States government in 
Germany appear to be obscure or are not 
fully known to the control authorities. 
Until there is a centralization and fixing 
of responsibility in Washington for policy 
decisions, for supervision of operations in 
the field, and for the recuitment of civilian 
personnel of the quality needed to staff the 
German control machinery, there will be 
confusion and uncertainty in the American 
control organization in Germany. For 
months there was little or no evidence that 
many of the United States officials either 
in Washington or in Germany fully realized 
the magnitude of the problems involved in 
controlling and governing some sixty mil- 
lion people. Recently, there have been cer- 
tain indications that the American position 
will be reexamined and that the United 
States control machinery may be over- 
hauled, at least in part. 


tional civil services is that the members serve the League as a whole and 
not any particular Government. They are responsible to and take instruc- 
tions from the Secretary-General alone, who in his turn is solely respon- 
sible to the Council and the Assembly. They may not promote the special 
interest of their own countries, nor may they receive instructions from 
their Governments. The principle is new in a large organisation, though 
of course it has been applied previously, for instance in cases where an 
individual has been seconded from a national Civil Service to become an 
adviser of a foreign Government. On the whole, I think I can say that it 
has been admirably observed, though for certain mentalities it is difficult, 
and great care has therefore to be taken in the choice of members of the 
Secretariat. The two great qualifications for these posts apart from gen- 
eral efficiency seem to me to be firstly a belief in the League and a desire 
to serve it, and secondly the capacity of placing yourself in the position 
of the other man. It is by these qualities that the members of the Sec- 
retariat have been able to acquire the confidence of the fifty-four Govern- 
ments whom it is their duty to serve impartially and to the best of their 
ability.—Hon. Sir Ertc DrumMMonp, “The Secretariat of the League of 


Nations,” 9 Public Administration, 234-35, (1931). 











Executive Assistance in the Legislative Process 
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LTHOUGH a great deal has been 
written on the functions of the Presi- 
dent in the legislative process, rela- 

tively little has been said about the vital 
role which the executive departments and 
the Bureau of the Budget play in connec- 
tion with these responsibilities of the Ex- 
ecutive. Yet their part is important, since 
in most cases the President has neither the 
time nor the detailed knowledge to perform 
his duties with respect to legislative pro- 
posals on a purely individualistic basis. He 
must base his decisions to a large extent 
upon information and advice from subor- 
dinates who enjoy his confidence. This 
necessity is clear when it is realized that, 
from the standpoint of numbers, most acts 
of Congress relate to technical administra- 
tive matters or to the detailed methods of 
carrying out existing policy rather than to 
the establishment of basic policy itself. Even 
Congress bases most of its decisions upon 
recommendations of its committees and 
passes the vast majority of statutes by unan- 
imous consent. 

In considering the functions of the oper- 
ating agencies and the Bureau of the Budget 
in connection with proposed legislation, it 
should be remembered that the President 
has a responsibility for assisting in the legis- 
lative process from the following major 
standpoints: 

1. The Constitution requires that he 
“from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and 
recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient.” 

2. The Constitution also states that “the 


executive power shall be vested in a Presi- 
dent.” Thus he is responsible for the gen- 
eral management of the government and is 
obligated to assure orderliness and a mini- 
mum of duplication, conflict, and confusion 
in the executive agencies, and for that 
reason he must be concerned with the legis- 
lative recommendations which the execv- 
tive agencies make to Congress. 

3- The President has the power to ap- 
prove or veto bills passed by Congress. 

4- As leader of his political party, the 
President is expected to lead in the formu- 
lation of its legislative program. 

5. To carry out the spirit of the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921, which pro- 
vides for a system of coordination and 
review of departmental appropriation re- 
quests before they are submitted to Con- 
gress, the President must consider the rec- 
ommendations of the executive branch 
concerning legislation which would result 
in appropriation estimates or which in- 
volves budgetary questions. 

Under the Budget and Accounting Act 
great progress has been made toward sys- 
tematizing the President's consideration of 
budget estimates and proposed appropriat- 
ing legislation. But consideration of other 
legislative proposals in the executive branch 
is not so regularized, and even the arrange- 
ments which do exist have not generally 
been taken seriously by students of public 
administration. 


Assistance of the Departments 


OVERNMENT departments and agencies 
provide information and advice con- 
cerning proposed legislation to both the 
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President and Congress. They do this by 
testifying at committee hearings, providing 
technical drafting service, initiating legis- 
lative proposals, and submitting written 
reports on pending bills. Most of their 
activities in this regard consist of preparing 
written reports on legislative proposals. 
Each year the departments receive from 
committees and members of Congress 
hundreds of requests for reports and rec- 
ommendations on proposed legislation. 
Such requests are made not only to ascer- 
tain the personal views of the department 
heads but also to obtain information which 
is available from the subject-matter special- 
ists within the departments. The replies are 
thus reports from the government agencies 
as institutions in addition to being per- 
sonal letters from the department heads. 
Importance and Uses of Reports on Bills. 
Departmental reports on bills are one of 
the most important links between the legis- 
lative and executive branches. They require 
the most thoughtful attention of the officials 
who prepare them. Congress desires that 
such reports contain the most accurate, 
reliable, and objective information and rec- 
ommendations which the executive branch 
can furnish. Not only does Congress desire 
complete and useful reports, but, as the 
major policy-forming organism in our 
government, it is entitled to receive them. 
This is in the interest of our system of 
government. Moreover, if departmental re- 
ports are poorly constructed, lack essential 
substance and information, are vague, draw 
unsupported conclusions, or are otherwise 
deficient, they not only fail to serve their 
purpose but also reflect adversely upon the 
executive agencies in which they originate. 
Reports from the departments are often 
printed in the committee reports, the hear- 
ings, or the Congressional Record. Thus 
they frequently become a part of the 
printed record of the legislative process 
leading up to enactment. Occasionally situa- 
tions arise in the administration or inter- 
pretation of a statute when the contents of 


a departmental report may assist in clarify- 
ing a confused point. 

A legislative report from an executive 
agency usually begins with a concise state- 
ment of the purpose and principal pro- 
visions of the bill under discussion, for 
background and reference purposes. It 
sometime includes references to previous 
reports and bills on the same subject. A 
large portion of the report then discusses 
the policy and program phases of the pro- 
posal. Any amendments suggested by the 
department are set forth and explained. 
The financial aspects of the bill are ordi- 
narily considered. Except in rare instances, 
the report concludes with the specific rec- 
ommendation of the department as to 
whether the bill should be passed. The 
advice of the Bureau of the Budget as to the 
relationship of the bill or recommendation 
to the program of the President is included, 
usually at the end of the report. 

How Reports Are Prepared. Obviously, 
it is often impossible for a department head 
personally to sift out the information avail- 
able in his agency, discuss all the pertinent 
questions with the subject-matter special- 
ists, and see that this information is written 
up in a form which will be most helpful 
to Congress. Much of that work is ordi- 
narily assigned to a definite unit or person 
in the department in order that the reports 
which are prepared will contain, so far as 
practicable, the most valuable, accurate, 
and complete information which is in the 
possession of the department concerned. In 
some agencies the budget office performs 
this function. In others the responsibility 
is lodged in the legal office. In still others 
it is assigned to an official in the immediate 
office of the department head or to a de- 
partmental committee. There can be no 
definite standard as to which office should 
do this work. That depends upon the na- 
ture of the organization’s programs and the 
preferences of its head. The important 
point is that a good job be done in co- 
ordinating all interests—operating, legal, 
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personnel, budgetary, etc.—and there are 
logical reasons for the performance of this 
work by any one or more of these groups. 

The designated office or individual (here- 
after referred to as the “reporting unit’) 
usually receives from the congressional com- 
mittees and the Bureau of the Budget re- 
quests for reports on proposed legislation 
and assigns the requests to the appropriate 
subject-matter specialists within the depart- 
ment for preparation of drafts of reports. 
If no one agency in the department is ap- 
propriate in particular instances, the re- 
porting unit obtains the comments of all 
the agencies involved and then prepares 
drafts of reports which include the informa- 
tion obtained from the various agencies. 
The reporting unit then reviews these pro- 
posed reports from the standpoints of ad- 
ministrative and general policy implica- 
tions, clarity, completeness, etc., and clears 
them with the interested bureaus and 


appropriate staff offices. If there are differ- 
ences of opinion, through this mechanism 
an attempt is made to get agreement be- 


tween the agencies involved; if agreement 
cannot be obtained, the different view- 
points are presented to the department head 
for decision. In addition, the reporting unit 
provides the department head with back- 
ground information concerning previous 
legislative proposals on the same subjects, 
the disposition of recommendations made 
on similar measures, and other factors. One 
of the major responsibilities of the report- 
ing unit is to watch for major policy ques- 
tions and to point them out for the special 
consideration of the department head when 
the reports are reviewed. Moreover, the re- 
porting unit operates as a contact medium 
‘ with the Bureau of the Budget and the con- 
gressional committees in order to assist 
them in obtaining all desired information 
from the department, and it may also pro- 
vide a legislative-information service to 
department officials (a law enacted in 1895 
[44 USC 215] requires that each agency 
review the Congressional Record daily) . 


Appraisal of Departmental Assistance, 
Departmental assistance in the considera. 
tion of proposed legislation has been the 
subject of relatively little discussion. From 
time to time, however, members of Con- 
gress have expressed concern at the tend- 
ency of committees to postpone action on 
bills until reports have been received from 
the departments. One Congressman stated, 
“I was a little surprised when I came to 
Congress; I could not get a bill enacted or 
even considered until I had a report from 
the department, and sometimes it was 6 
months before they got it.”* Some members 
also apparently feel that the recommenda- 
tions of the departments are given more 
consideration than is proper. This thought 
was expressed by one Representative as fol- 
lows: ““The Congress has consistently de- 
pended upon the governmental depart- 
ments to advise what course to pursue 
before giving serious consideration to legis- 
lation referred to committees. The practice 
has grown and grown to such an extent that 
it is almost an impossibility to pass a 
proposal through both Houses without 
the acquiescence of the executive depart- 
ment.'”? 

These expressions, and others Jike them, 
do not necessarily imply criticism of the 
departments but, instead, emphasize the 
need for stronger committee staffs to enable 
Congress to have the technical information 
necessary to develop its own opinion on 
governmental issues rather than to depend 
upon the advice of executive agencies and 
outside groups. There is now sometimes a 
tendency to depend upon the departments 
for such advice when it is difficult to make 
a decision, since they are ordinarily more 
objective, from the standpoint of the nation 
as a whole, than the various special-interest 
groups. If the committee staffs were 
strengthened, the departmental reports 


1 Hearings before House Civil Service Committee Pur- 
suant to H, Res. 16, 78th Congress, p. $71. 

? Hearings before "Joint Committee on Organization 
of Congress, 1945, 79th Congress, pp. 262-63. 
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would, of course, continue to be valuable 
and could be considered thoroughly, to- 
gether with information and recommenda- 
tions which committees receive from other 
sources. Mr. Charles F. Boots, Senate legis- 
lative counsel, summed up the value of 
departmental reports to Congress in this 
fashion: 

A lot of proposed legislation that comes down 
here is the outgrowth of long study by administra- 
tive agencies over a long period, possibly years; it 
is the result of an evolutionary process that would 
be particularly difficult to handle if there were a 
rule that all legislation had to originate, as it were, 
with Congress. And of course it needs no statement 
on my part that the Congress is under no obliga- 
tion at all to accept that proposed legislation, either 
in form or in substance, and perhaps bills that have 
originated in the executive departments should be 
subjected to particularly careful scrutiny, having in 
mind that the administrators of the law might have 
an over-zealous approach to the subject.* 


The legitimate assistance of executive 
agencies in the consideration of proposed 
legislation should not be confused with 
“lobbying.” Most of the departmental legis- 
lative activities are in response to congres- 
sional requests. Although there may be 
exceptional cases when irresponsible de- 
partmental officials overstep their rightful 
functions and try to bring pressure upon 
Congress, probably more agencies are so 
afraid of the “lobbying” charge that they 
fail to provide Congress with information 
it would welcome and find helpful. 


Assistance by the Bureau of the Budget 


Why the Bureau Is Involved. Obviously 
the Bureau of the Budget is concerned with 
appropriating legislation. But why should 
it have anything to do with substantive 
legislation? The answer is that most sub- 


stantive legislation involves budgetary 
questions. It generally authorizes appro- 
priations, either specifically or inferentially. 
Many substantive laws actually specify 
amounts of money, and although these 
amounts are usually ceilings, they are often 


‘Ibid., p. 461. 


construed as indications of congressional 
intent regarding the size of the appropria- 
tions to be made. Some laws, such as those 
authorizing grants to states, include pro- 
visions which govern the use of funds by 
setting up formulas to be used in incurring 
obligations. Other legislation, while not 
authorizing appropriations as such, enables 
the executive departments to enter into 
contracts which bind the government to 
practically the same extent as appropria- 
tions. Some laws authorize government 
agencies to borrow money that is then used 
for such purposes as subsidies or loans. 
Enabling legislation may also contain 
limitations on the expenditures which may 
be made for various purposes in carrying 
out a program. Frequently legislation limits 
the amounts which may be used for ad- 
ministrative expenses. Several laws make 
permanent appropriations which become 
available without being renewed. periodi- 
cally. Other legislation authorizes trust 
funds to be set up, without specific appro- 
priation, for the expenditure of money de- 
posited by persons or firms that cooperate 
with the government in various activities. 
Occasionally laws are passed which provide 
for revolving funds that can be used and re- 
plenished repeatedly without being appro- 
priated each time. 

Such substantive legislation is as truly 
budgetary in character as the annual appro- 
priation acts. In effect, it limits the scope 
of questions that have to be decided at the 
time the appropriating legislation is con- 
sidered. The budget is a program of work 
which must be fitted into the pattern 
formed by substantive law. Thus budgetary 
planning involves authorizing, as well as 
appropriating, legislation. 

Moreover, there is a close relationship 
between budgetary problems and those of a 
general administrative nature. This is 
shown by the recent trend toward combin- 
ing budgetary and administrative-manage- 
ment work. Many legislative proposals that 
are not strictly financial have management 
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implications. Legislators are confronted 
with such questions as: “Is the objective of 
this bill carefully defined and clearly lim- 
ited in relation to existing related legisla- 
tion?” “What should be the basic method of 
administration and operation?” “Does the 
bill provide the necessary authorities for 
practical, efficient administration?” “Does 
it propose a basic organizational pattern 
which is simple but adequate?” “Does it 
contain provisions which would result in 
unnecessary red tape?” There are also ques- 
tions relating to such specific matters as ad- 
ministrative promotion, overtime pay, per- 
sonnel ceilings, competitive purchasing, 
and job classification. Although many of 
these problems are interrelated and must 
have coordinated study by the offices con- 
cerned with the specific subjects, all of them 
have budgetary and administrative-manage- 
ment aspects. 

In recognition of this relationship of sub- 
stantive legislation to budgetary administra- 
tion, the Bureau of the Budget, at the di- 
rection of the President, has issued a circu- 
lar requiring all departments and agencies 
to submit each of their reports and recom- 
mendations concerning proposed legislation 
to that bureau for advice as to the relation- 
ship of the proposed legislation and the re- 
ports thereon to the program of the Presi- 
dent. The departments are required to in- 
clude a statement of the advice from the 
Bureau of the Budget in each report to 
Congress on such proposed legislation.’ 

History of the Central Clearance Proce- 
dure. The Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921 prohibited the departments from sub- 
mitting directly to Congress their requests 
for appropriations, but it did not prohibit 
them from submitting recommendations on 
proposed substantive legislation which, al- 
though not actually appropriating money, 
would in most cases result in appropriations 
to carry out its provisions. It was soon real- 
ized that the new budgetary system was thus 


*See Budget Circular No, A-19 (August 1, 1944), as 
amended. 


not preventing the departments from mak. 
ing indirect requests for funds and that, 
as a result, the effects of the budget proce. 
dure were being limited. General Charles 
G. Dawes, the first director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, stated in his report on the 
first year of the Budget Bureau that it be. 
came the practice of the chairman of the 
House committee on appropriations to re. 
fer proposed legislation involving subse. 
quent appropriation of funds to the Bureau 
of the Budget for information as to the rela. 
tion of such proposals to the policy of the 
President. 

It seemed desirable to clarify this situa- 
tion and to give the President control over 
all departmental requests involving subse- 
quent appropriations. Early in General 
Dawes’ term of office, therefore, Budget 
Circular No. 49 was issued requiring that 
all departments submit to the Bureau of 
the Budget, for advice as to their relation- 
ship to the President’s program, all reports 
which they planned to send to Congress on 
proposed legislation authorizing additional 
appropriations. This order stated that the 
Bureau of the Budget would clear each case 
with the President and required the de- | 
partments to pass on to Congress the advice © 
which they received from the bureau. In 
1929 the order was amended so as (1) to 


exempt from the clearance procedure the § 


reports on private-relief measures and re 
ports making recommendations against ~ 
legislative proposals and (2) to remove the | 
specific requirement that the Bureau of the © 
Budget clear all cases with the President 
personally. i 
In 1934 the legislative-clearance function 
was expanded to require the departments | 
to submit legislative reports dealing with 
financial matters to the Bureau of the | 
Budget and those dealing with policy mat- | 
ters to the National Emergency Council. | 
This requirement applied to unfavorable as | 
well as favorable reports. Apparently be: | 
cause confusion arose regarding the mean: | 
ings of “financial” and “policy,” the Presi- | 
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dent in 1935 directed (Budget Circular No. 
336) that all reports on legislation be sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget, which 
would clear those dealing with “financial” 
matters, then submit to the National Emer- 
gency Council for clearance those relating 
to “policy” matters, 

In 1937 the President transferred to the 
Bureau of the Budget the clearance func- 
tion on all legislative reports on public 
bills, whether involving appropriations or 
not, and expanded the procedure to include 
recommendations made in the course of 
testimony before congressional committees 
(Budget Circular No. 344). The clearance 
procedure was expanded in 1942 to include 
reports and testimony on private-relief legis- 
lation (Budget Circular No. 390). The ar- 
rangement was again changed in 1944 to 
include recommendations made “in an an- 
nual or special report” (Budget Circular 
No. A-19, Revised). 

How the Bureau of the Budget Performs 
Its Clearance Function. The Bureau of the 
Budget now reviews proposed departmental 
legislative reports not only from the stand- 
point of the President's financial program 
but also from the standpoints of over-all 
policy, program and administrative plan- 
ning, and coordination of interdepartmen- 
tal and other relationships.* 

In its consideration of proposed legisla- 
tive recommendations from the depart- 
ments and agencies, the Bureau of the 
Budget is confronted with various types of 
problems. There is usually the basic ques- 
tion as to what effect the enactment of the 
proposed legislation would have on the eco- 
nomic and social welfare of the nation and 
groups of its citizens, or what its relation is, 
from political and other standpoints, to the 
policy of the President. Even if the objec- 
tive of the bill is deemed desirable, the bu- 
reau must consider whether the contem- 

















































*For a statement of the functions and duties of the 
legislative reference division, which performs most of 
this work in the bureau, see Hearings before the House 
Committee on Civil Service Pursuant to H. Res. 16, 
78th Congress, p. 360. 
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plated program would be worth the money 
it would cost. Consideration of this ques- 
tion involves determination as to the prob- 
able size of the program, how long it would 
need to remain in effect, what its benefits 
would be, and how the contemplated ex- 
penditures would relate to the over-all fiscal 
situation of the government and general 
economic conditions in the entire country. 

Legislative proposals often relate to the 
operations of more than one department. 
Occasionally there are conflicts between the 
recommendations of the departments. In 
the interest of good administration the Bu- 
reau of the Budget takes the leadership in 
trying to get agreement among the depart- 
ments on controversial issues and, in cases 
where the differences of opinion cannot be 
resolved, submits to the President an analy- 
sis of the situation and a statement of the 
specific contentions of the departments in- 
volved. 

In performing its functions concerning 
proposed legislation, the legislative refer- 
ence division makes considerable use of the 
other divisions of the Bureau of the Budget. 
It uses particularly the division of estimates, 
whose examiners are familiar with the 
financial and other problems in the depart- 
ments submitting the reports. For coordi- 
nating purposes the legislative reference 
division also frequently requests comments 
from other interested departments. 

In many cases the Bureau of the Budget 
does not find it necessary to submit a legis- 
lative proposal or report directly to the 
President in order to be able to advise the 
department as to the relationship of the 
proposal or report to the President's pro- 
gram. Sometimes the bureau can ascertain 
this information by examination of pre- 
vious correspondence on the subject. In 
other cases the President has already indi- 
cated his position on the question to the 
satisfaction of the bureau through messages 
to Congress, memorandums to the Bureau 
of the Budget, statements during personal 
conversations with the budget director, or 
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other indications of policy which are avail- 
able to the bureau. In some instances, how- 
ever, an important question of public pol- 
icy or a question involving the jursidiction 
of two or more departments is referred di- 
rectly to the President for a decision. 

After ascertaining to its satisfaction the 
nature of the President's policy regarding a 
proposal, the Bureau of the Budget may 
advise the submitting department in any 
one of several ways. In most instances it 
simply states that there is no objection to 
the submission of the report to the congres- 
sional committee. Occasionally, however, it 
has not been feasible to obtain information 
concerning the President’s position, or per- 
haps the President has not yet decided what 
his position will be. In such cases the bu- 
reau may advise the department that there 
is no objection to submission of the report 
with the understanding that no commit- 
ment will thereby be made regarding rela- 
tionship of the proposal to the program of 
the President. Or in such instances it may 
simply state that there is no objection to 
submission of such report as the department 
may deem appropriate. That advice is oc- 
casionally followed by a statement which 
inferentially gives the bureau’s attitude to- 
ward the matter. In rare instances the bu- 
reau states that enactment of the bill would 
be in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent, thus making it clear that the President 
is positively supporting the bill. In other 
occasional instances the bureau states that 
enactment of the proposed legislation 
would not be in conflict with the program 
of the President. 

Frequently the Bureau of the Budget ad- 
vises that enactment of the bill would not 
be in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent. From time to time such advice is 
qualified by the statement that such legisla- 
tion would not be in accord “‘at this time” 
or “‘at least at this time.” In some cases this 
type of advice is given in connection with a 
bill which the interested department op- 
poses. But difficulty arises when the depart- 


ment has submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget, for clearance, a proposed report 
which recommends passage of a legislative 
proposal. In such cases the department has 
several choices. It may discuss the matter 
further with the Bureau of the Budget. The 
department head, of course, has the privi- 
lege of appealing to the President, but many 
of these reports discuss questions which the 
department head might not consider im- 
portant enough to carry to the President 
personally. There is nothing to prohibit 
the department from submitting a favor- 
able report to Congress together with the 
adverse-clearance advice received from the 
Bureau of the Budget, but this indicates 
publicly a difference of opinion between 
the President and a member of his Cabinet 
and is, therefore, usually considered in bad 


taste or undesirable for other reasons. In | 


many, if not most, such cases the depart- 
ment revises its report so as to include all 
the pertinent information and a statement 
of the bureau's advice, but to avoid making 
any recommendation specifically in favor of 
the bill. In very rare instances the Bureau 
of the Budget advises not only that the bill 
would not be in accord with the President's 
program but also that the report itself 
would not be in accord. Such advice pre- 
sents the department with a problem which 
is even more difficult than when the bureau 
advises only that the bill is not in accord. 
In recent years the bureau has sometimes 
said “The proposed legislation should not 
be considered as being in accord with the 
program of the President,” or “It is not 
believed that the proposed legislation 
should be considered as being in accord 
with the program of the President.” Such 
phrases seem to imply that the Bureau has 
not had an opportunity to determine defi- 
nitely the President's position but that it 
has reason to believe his policy is thus and 
so. These cases make the departments’ prob- 
lem even more difficult. 

Budget Bureau Clearance Procedure- 
Good or Bad? There has been relatively 
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little discussion among persons interested in 
political science and public administration 
as to whether or not the Budget Bureau 
clearance procedure is desirable. This is 
probably because the requirement for sub- 
mitting all reports on proposed legislation 
to the bureau is rather new, and relatively 
few persons are familiar with the procedure 
and its implications. Both laudatory and 
critical comments have been made, how- 
ever. 

The procedure sometimes tends to dis- 
courage the departments from submitting 
to Congress complete statements of their 
views, since the departments naturally hesi- 
tate to recommend bills which, according 
to advice from the Bureau of the Budget, 
the President opposes. Even though the 
clearance procedure does not prohibit de- 
partments from submitting favorable re- 
ports in such instances, so long as the re- 
ports include the Budget Bureau's advice, 
nevertheless in practice, as pointed out 
earlier, the departments usually revise their 
reports so that their recommendations will 
not contradict the President's policy as ex- 
pressed by the Bureau of the Budget. At a 
hearing in 1939 Mr. Daniel Bell, then act- 
ing director of the Bureau of the Budget, in 
response to a question as to how that bureau 
could prevent a departmental legislative 
proposal from reaching Congress, replied, 
“We can tell the head of a department who 
suggests the legislation that it is not in ac- 
cord with the President’s program.” But 
then he went on to say, “I cannot keep bills 
from being introduced, and I do not think 
I could keep anyone from informally con- 
tacting Members of Congress.”"* Later Mr. 
F. J. Bailey, an assistant director of the bu- 
reau, said, “We never tell a department 
what to say in a report.’ 

Another point is that the Bureau of the 
Budget usually does not inform the depart- 
ments as to why a legislative proposal is not 





‘House Hearings on 1940 Treasury Department Ap- 
propriation Bill, pp, 946-47. 

* Hearings before House Civil Service Committee Pur- 
suant to H. Res. 16, 78th Congress, p. 366. 
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in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent. If the bureau could give the reasons 
for the President's decisions, not only would 
the additional information be of value to 
Congress, but in some cases it might ac- 
tually change the attitude of the depart- 
ment involved. Such reasons are given by 
the Bureau of the Budget in some cases. 

There have been doubts as to whether 
the Bureau of the Budget interprets the 
President's policy correctly in every case. 
As mentioned earlier, the bureau does not 
always submit a legislative proposal or re- 
port directly to the President for his deci- 
sion but sometimes relies upon his general 
statements of policy or some other indica- 
tion as a basis for determining his views. 
There is always some danger that the bu- 
reau, in order to save the time of the Presi- 
dent, will make a decision which he per- 
sonally would not make if he were fully 
advised of all the circumstances. Mr. Daniel 
Bell, when he was acting director of the 
bureau, made this clear when he said that, 
in advising the departments concerning 
legislative proposals, ‘I must ascertain their 
relationship to the program of the Presi- 
dent, either by acting on my own responsi- 
bility, or by taking them to the President 
and discussing them with him.” 

Fear has also been expressed that, even 
when the Bureau of the Budget submits a 
proposal or report directly to the President 
for a decision, it may fail to give him a 
complete understanding of the facts in the 
same way that the proponents of the bill 
would. One member of Congress has indi- 
cated his feeling that ‘‘on one piece of legis- 
lation . . . either the conclusion as to its 
workability or advisability of the legisla- 
tion was warped, or . . . no adequate con- 
sideration was given to the hearings, the 
committee reports or the debates.”* On the 
other hand, Assistant Director Bailey has 


* House Hearings on 1940 Treasury Department Ap- 
propriation Bill, p. 497. 

* Hearings before House Civil Service Committee Pur- 
suant to H. Res, 16, 78th Congress, pp. 363-64. 
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stated, “We try to be faithful in presenting 
to the President both sides of the question 
—all sides of the question.’ 

One Congressman has expressed regret 
that the committees do not have all the in- 
formation which the Bureau of the Budget 
obtains during its clearance process. He 
stated, “It strikes me that actually, though, 
if I wanted to have a basis for my opinion 
I would have to have three things, the two 
conflicting opinions and your report as to 
where they ought to flux, and I would have 
something to work on.’ It is true that, in 
some cases where there is an interdepart- 
mental controversy, the congressional com- 
mittees do not have before them all the 
contentions of the departments both oppos- 
ing and favoring a proposal. But it would 
be difficult in some such instances for this 
information to be made available to the 
committees, since much of it arises from 
informal discussions with the Bureau of the 
Budget and is not written down so that it 
can be referred to. 

Occasionally the present clearance pro- 
cedure may discourage the President from 
utilizing his Cabinet to the fullest extent. 
Some people claim that legislative recom- 
mendations could be coordinated and re- 
viewed from a policy standpoint at the 
President’s Cabinet meetings. Perhaps the 
Cabinet could perform this function par- 
tially. It is doubtful, however, whether 
Cabinet members would have the time or 
specific knowledge necessary for coordina- 
tion and review of the multitude of rela- 
tively minor administrative questions, 
many of them highly technical—which fre- 
quently is the real reason Congress asks 
for review of proposals by administrative 
officials. 

There is danger that the Bureau of the 
Budget, because of the nature of its general 
responsibilities, may not always give enough 
weight to the human elements of legislative 
proposals and may think primarily of ad- 


* Ibid., p. 366. 
2 Ibid., p. 373. 


ministrative and financial phases. It is not 
certain that the bureau is sufficiently re. 
sponsive to special-interest groups, whatever 
may be the evils of such groups, since they 
do come as near as anything we have, when 
considered together, to a cross-section of 
public opinion. The functional depart. 
ments which report to the bureau, however, 
are usually very much aware of the senti- 
ment of the interest groups concerned. 

Whatever may be the shortcomings of 
the clearance procedure, by and large it 
works fairly well and serves useful purposes. 
It provides for review of proposed legisla. 
tion and reports by an agency which has an 
over-all viewpoint rather than the special- 
ized and often one-sided outlook of a func- 
tional department with a “burning heart” 
for pet proposals. Assistant Director Bailey 
has stated that it “acquires information that 
puts it in a position to make a fair appraisal 
of the legislative proposal, not because of 
arrogating to itself any great amount of 
wisdom, but simply because of its favorable 
opportunity to cross-line the views of all the 
agencies concerned with a proposal. A per- 
son of mediocre ability who is acquainted 
with all angles of a proposal is better quali- 
fied to pass upon it than is one of large abil- 
ity who knows and is concerned with only 
one angle of it.”* Frequently the Bureau of 
the Budget is in a position to correct ap 
parent misunderstandings of one depart 
ment concerning the relation of a legislative 
proposal to the problems of other depart- 
ments. 

The review of departmental reports on 
bills pending in Congress also assists the 
Bureau of the Budget in doing a good job 
of reporting to the President after a bill has 
been passed by Congress. The bureau has 
stated that “because of the fact that we have — 
to act on enrolled bills sent to us by the © 


President, that previous operation, the § 


clearance procedure on the same legislation, ~ 
is highly important and valuable to enable — 


*Ibid., pp. 367-78. 
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us to handle the enrolled bill action.” This 
is particularly true when it is realized that 
the President has only ten days, exclusive 
of Sundays, to decide whether to approve or 
veto a bill. 


Executive Consideration of Enrolled 
Enactments 


BvIOUSLY the President must rely upon 
QO the appropriate executive depart- 
ments and the Bureau of the Budget 
for a large portion of the information which 
he uses in deciding whether to approve or 
veto “enrolled enactments” or, as they are 
often called, “enrolled bills” (proposed 
legislation which has been passed by Con- 
gress and is pending for presidential ap- 
proval or disapproval). The Bureau of the 
Budget has issued, by direction of the Presi- 
dent, Budget Circular A-g (similar to a 
previous circular), which sets forth the pro- 
cedure for obtaining information and rec- 
ommendations from the departments on 
such bills. Because of the constitutional 
limitation on the time available for consid- 
eration of enrolled bills by the President, 
departmental reports on such enactments 
are given priority over practically all other 
types of business and are handled with the 
utmost dispatch by all concerned. Within 
the departments the examination of such 
bills is facilitated through the same mecha- 
nism as has been discussed earlier in this 
article in connection with reports to Con- 
gress and the Bureau of the Budget on 
measures pending in Congress. 

The departmental reports to the Bureau 
of the Budget on enrolled enactments ordi- 
narily include statements of the purposes 
and provisions of the legislation, the effects 
which it would have upon the programs of 
the department, its budgetary aspects, and 
any other background information which 
may be of value at that stage, ending with a 


* Ibid., p. 363. 


recommendation for approval or disap- 
proval of the measure. If disapproval is 
recommended, a draft of a proposed veto 
message, for consideration by the Presi- 
dent, must accompany the department's re- 
port. 

The legislative reference division obtains 
such reports not only from all the depart- 
ments and agencies concerned but also from 
the appropriate officials in the Bureau of 
the Budget itself. That division then weaves 
the information so obtained into reports 
to be forwarded to the President by the 
director of the bureau. These reports usu- 
ally include a summary of the bill, the 
recommendations of the departments con- 
cerned, and the recommendations of the 
Bureau of the Budget. Thus the President 
can utilize all the resources at his command 
in the review of enrolled bills, and his deci- 
sions are, therefore, much more than one 
man’s opinion. 


Conclusion 


HE activities of the executive branch, 

particularly below the presidential 
level, in the legislative process are an im- 
portant and fertile field for further study. 
There seems to be general agreement with 
the thought that, because of its administra- 
tive experience and technical knowledge, 
the executive branch can provide real as- 
sistance to the legislative branch during 
the consideration of proposed legislation, 
and that the departments and the Bureau 
of the Budget can greatly help the President 
in deciding whether to approve or veto 
bills. Many things can probably be done to 
improve the assistance of the executive 
branch in the legislative process, from the 
standpoints of both Congress and the ex- 
ecutive agencies. That objective will be 
attained only if the two branches of govern- 
ment have a respectful, cooperative, and 
helpful attitude toward each other. 
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Control and Supervision of Field Offices 
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RANTED that administration may 
be viewed as art in so far as it re- 
flects the personality of the practi- 

tioner, some of its aspects can be approached 
with the apparatus of science. Thus, the 
physicist, confronted by the phenomena of 
central-field relations, will conclude that the 
essential problem is to effect a stabilization 
between opposing forces, one centrifugal 
and the other centripetal. The administra- 
tor must delegate and decentralize, while 
perfecting his tools for control and supervi- 
sion. 


The Headquarters Function 


HE exigencies of control and supervision 
» a definition of the role of the 
field operations office at headquarters. Its 
charter may contemplate merely the func- 
tion of service rendered to the field offices 
and to the parent organization. Alterna- 
tively, it may call for a man-sized job of con- 
trol and supervision. Either way, it has the 
additional (though not always appreciated) 
role of stimulator. 

The field operations office may be re- 
stricted to what we term the “service” func- 
tion under varying circumstances. If the 
agency has reached maturity, administrative 
controls may be both minimum and rou- 
tine. Where central-field relations are not 
complex, maximum flexibility may be given 
to the flow of business, without the inter- 
position of a monitor. The agency head may 
desire to enhance the prestige of his field 
managers and prove his good intentions by 
dispensing with the external signs of super- 
vision. Too, he may not be management- 


conscious and may by default limit the 
field operations office to innocuous service 
functions. In an agency organized on a mul. 
tifunctional basis, the central technical 
bureaus may individually exercise contro! 
and supervision over their respective techi- 
nical counterparts in the field. 

Even where the field operations office is 
committed to the service role, modified con- 
trols need not be ruled out. Teams of 
management analysts may go to the field 
offices to run efficiency studies for the 


benefit of the local manager. Periodic prog: | — 
ress reports may be centrally required, for | 

the guidance of the home organization, | ~ 
along standard lines. Conferences of field | 


managers may occasionally be held under 
the auspices of the field operations office for 
stock-taking purposes, and here the stimu- 
lator function makes its subtle appearance 


through the exchange of ideas and methods. 


Indirect control may likewise be exercised 
through budgetary and housekeeping de. 
vices without doing violence to the service 
concept. 

Obviously, when headquarters exercises 
only service and clearing-house functions, 
the field managers and technical bureaus 
acquire a greater share of responsibility for 
seeing that the field work is well done. 
They must, in turn, come up with adequate 
supervisory mechanisms in order to vindi- 
cate the management policy. Accordingly, 
special care must attend the selection and 
placement of key personnel. 


Different conditions may be decisive in | 


assigning to the field operations office the 
virile job of control and supervision. If 
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the agency is newly established, wisdom 
may dictate close surveillance of the field 
staff. Thus, when the appeals board of the 
Office of Contract Settlement established 
local panels to dispose of questions relating 
to the settlement of war contract claims, 
the members of the central board sat with 
the local panels until the latter could carry 
on unassisted. When a miscellany of assign- 
ments is thrown to an untested field force, 
a strong case can be made for centralizing 
control and supervision in a field operations 
office. The result should be more uniform- 
ity of action in the field. It will be possible 
to make a continuing appraisal of field 
personnel and institute timely changes. Pro- 
gram imbalance can more readily be de- 
tected. Instructional materials should flow 
downward more rapidly and consistently 
than where each field office has to deal 
with the technical bureaus. And the field 
organization will draw confidence from the 
presence of a protective guardian in the 
central office. 

The strategy of decentralization will 
often be reinforced by giving strength to 
the field operations office at headquarters. 
The arguments of the opponents of de- 
centralization are weakened when it can be 
shown that delegations are safeguarded by 
central vigilance. For its part, the field 
organization will welcome a strong friend 
at court. 

Under a flexible management policy, the 
field operations office may go through suc- 
cessive phases of strength and weakness, 
developing an administrative sensitivity to 
changing requirements. Thus, it will be 
strong in the first stages of the decentraliza- 
tion program, comparatively innocuous in 
the mature phase, and reinvigorated as the 
field program peters out and the experi- 
enced field staff shows signs of restlessness 
and slipshod work. Stated differently, it is 
often desirable, in the late stages of a field 
program, to inject new life into a jaded field 
operations office in order to compensate for 
lost vigor in the provinces. 


A strong headquarters office can perform 
a constructive role in policing the dis- 
orderly central-field operating habits of the 
technical bureaus. It can protest effectively 
against uncontrolled ‘“‘parachute jumping” 
into field areas by headquarters technicians 
and rationalize the often exasperating de- 
mands made upon the field staff. In this 
connection, the vice-chairman for field 
operations in the War Production Board 
has been extremely effective. 

If the field operations office is formally 
charged with control and supervision, its 
tools may be formidable. Reporting re- 
quirements, both narrative and statistical, 
will be taken seriously and tailored to 
management and policy-forming needs. In- 
stead of running minor errands for autono- 
mous field managers, the office will carry 
on in the interests of the chief administra- 
tor, though this policy may cost something 
in good-will. Management audits will be for 
the common benefit of the field managers 
and the central office. Budget controls will 
be businesslike, including central estimat- 
ing and the prescription of work measure- 
ments basic to estimating. Programs and 
procedures proposed by the technical 
bureaus for field execution will be subject 
to review, more or less, by the field opera- 
tions office, which may also prescribe the 
official administrative plan. The field 
manager may be barred from instituting 
major personnel actions without clearance 
from headquarters. 


The Management Audit 


HE management audit is no easy exercise 
Tin control and supervision. To begin 
with, it must have the cooperation of the 
field manager, who is frequently inclined 
to view the initial audit as a junket or an 
impertinence. His vision of a predatory 
boarding party must be destroyed, lest he 
and his whole staff suffer neurosis for the 
duration of the audit. The solution lies es- 
sentially in the choice of auditors. In gen- 
eral, they should be familiar with the field 
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programs and “know their place.” The 
steely efficiency expert will not elicit frank- 
ness, while the hard-boiled investigator will 
leave a turbulent wake. Wherever possible, 
men with field experience should be used 
in this type of work. 

The auditors should develop in advance 
a clear idea of their objective, or the report 
will be a sorry souvenir. The audit, there- 
fore, should be carefully mapped out in col- 
laboration with the technical bureaus at 
headquarters, with the procedures analysts 
and the budget examiners, and it should 
have the approval of the chief of field opera- 
tions. After the first audit has been run, 
all parties will be wiser. Generally, the 
audit will cover aspects of organization, 
stafing, manpower utilization, central-field 
relations, procedures, adherence to policy, 
and work load. The auditor should make a 
very gingerly approach to any spot evalua- 
tion of the caliber of field personnel, since 
he, and not his prey, may turn up as the 
fatality if the analysis proves erroneous. 

In varying circumstances, the auditor will 
be working for the benefit of the field 
manager or of the central office. In either 
case, he will submit a terminal report to 
the field manager and discuss it thoroughly 
with him. No auditor should be so mis- 
guided as to steal away without disclosing 
his findings to the local manager. More- 
over, a good auditor will take his host's 
measure during the course of the survey, 
to see how he will react to criticism. If the 
manager is thin-skinned, the auditor will 
be circumspect in presenting his views, since 
the objective is to sell the field manager on 
the reasonableness of the observations. 
With regard to “internal improvements,” 
the auditor should rely heavily on the tech- 
nique of autosuggestion. If, on the other 
hand, the field manager bravely asks to 
hear “the worst,” the auditor will give it to 
him, although good manners need not 
be entirely discarded. Caution is sound 
counsel, since most field managers, not- 
withstanding good intentions, will react de- 


fensively if there is a chance that an adverse 
report will reach headquarters. 

In the War Production Board, manage. 
ment audits were carried out by the agency’; 
budget office rather than by the field opera. 
tions office. The audit could not be made, 
however, without the consent of both the 
field operations office and the regional di- 
rector concerned. Moreover, the audit was 
to be made on behalf of the regional 
director and not of the home office. The 
field operations office went so far as to shut 
its own eyes to the auditor’s report, on the 
theory that the regional directors were 
princes in their own domains and that man- 
agement is an attribute of home rule. Un- 
der such circumstances, any improvements 
resulting from the audit had to be agree- 
able to the regional director, and the audi- 
tor had to qualify unusually well as a 
salesman. 

A moot question is whether the manage- 
ment audit should extend to the appraisal 
of technical programs in the field. If the 
field operations office enjoys technical as 
well as administrative authority over field 
operations, a case can be made out for a 
combined administrative and program 
audit. However, if the technical bureaus at 
headquarters retain program control, on the 
basis of the “dual hierarchy,” a distinction 
is advisable. The real problem is, rather, 
how to distribute emphasis equitably 
among the various field programs. Gener- 
ally speaking, the privilege of program ap- 
praisal should rest with the knowledgeable 
bureaus, leaving the problem of balance to 
the field operations office. 


The Itinerant Supervisor 


NUMBER of agencies have experimented | 

with the technique of designating © 
headquarters representatives as roving su- | 
pervisors, each with a “beat” covering sev- | 
eral field offices. These envoys are expected | 
to concern themselves with the welfare of | 
their charges, serving as special liaison off- 
cers. The technique calls for comment. | 
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To begin with, the ambassadorial role 
can be a soft touch. The traveler enjoys the 
best in air and rail transportation and learns 
to appreciate scenic phenomena. If he is 
circumspect, he can make ends meet within 
his per diem allowance. Like the storied 
New England schoolmaster, he may enjoy 
overnight hospitalities along his route. He 
is received with deference. His bearing sig- 
nifies that he knows much more “inside 
dope” than he can be expected to share with 
the beneficiaries of his episcopal tour. His 
comings and goings are always mysterious, 
and both are attended by forebodings. 

As a general practice in the technique of 
supervision, the scheme obviously rates low 
with this observer. Seldom does an agency 
take the pains to spell out the duties and 
responsibilities of the itinerant supervisor, 
nor is it easy to find the right sort of person 
for the job. The question perennially arises: 
who supervises the supervisor? For its part, 
the field office can never be sure of the 
precise relationship which exists between 
the supervisor, the Washington office, and 
itself. At times the visitor may be regarded 
as a spy or a meddler, although more often 
he will be discovered to be merely decora- 
tive. Occasionally, a worshipful field man- 
ager will suppose that the visitor is the 
embodiment of all knowledge in relation to 
specific technical programs, and unless the 
itinerant one is man enough to belittle his 
role, he may take a long chance and risk 
getting himself and the field office into 
trouble. 

Something can be said for inspectional 
activities where an agency has succeeded 
in making a clean break between the func- 
tions of policy-making and _ policy-execu- 
tion. The former will become a central re- 
sponsibility, while operations will be con- 
ducted in the field. In such a milieu, a 
corps of area liaison officers may be im- 
mensely useful as a pipeline, as well as for 
the practical purposes of interregional co- 
ordination and trouble-spotting. Even here, 
however, care must be taken to avoid in- 
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fringement of the administrative autonomy 
and prestige of the field managers. 

Barring the exceptional situation, how- 
ever, itinerant representation is better as a 
theory than as a practice. It usually begets 
more probiems than it eliminates. Its prin- 
cipal usefulness lies in its role as stimulator, 
and here it can be of great help to the re- 
gional administrators as well as to the home 
office. One other circumstance in which the 
method can justify itself is where an agency 
with multiple functions lacks a strong cen- 
tral field operations office and the feature 
of parallelism distinguishes central-field 
contacts. There, the chief administrator of 
the agency is often well advised to have a 
corps of itinerant analysts in order to secure 
objective reports on field operations and 
management. 


Work Measurements 


SERIOUS intention to control and super- 
A vise field operations necessitates the 
formulation of useful work measurements 
for program appraisal and budget planning. 
For purposes of remote control, measure- 
ments should furnish an approximation of 
the job that the field is doing. 

Devising work measurements must, of 
course, be a trial-and-error undertaking. 
The War Production Board, which had for 
years tried to measure the work done in its 
field offices, conceded that results fell 
short of the mark. In that agency the difh- 
culty was partly due to the variety of jobs 
done in the field offices. For example, a 
large volume of priority paper had to be 
processed and walk-in inquiries answered. 
One type of priority problem was easy 
to dispose of, while others varied in the 
degree of complexity. 

Work measurements should, on a com- 
parative basis, be revealing. They should 
constitute immediate distress signals when 
an office is handling more than its share of 
the work load, suggesting the need for an 
additional field office with some territorial 
adjustments or for additional budget. They 
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may show overstaffing or raise a question on 
the need for an office in the area being 
served. By exposing backlog they may sug- 
gest the presence of poor organization and 
management or of inferior personnel at the 
working level. However, such signals should 
be considered inconclusive in themselves, 
and it is always well to establish the facts 
before taking administrative action. 

Field offices will protest bitterly a head- 
quarters tendency to make a fetish of work 
measurements. The field offices will usu- 
ally recognize the deficiencies in the indices 
long before the bright young men who de- 
vised them. If headquarters is not prudent, 
measurements may be carried beyond the 
point of diminishing returns, so that a 
harassed field officer will be compelled to 
record each local and long-distance tele- 
phone call, every letter read or written, 
every visitor, and each piece of paper han- 
dled as to nature, action taken, and the 
reasons for taking the action. Occasionally, 
some rear-echelon genius with a slide rule 
will devise units of weighted measurement 
for each individual type of action, requir- 
ing the poor wretch in the field office to 
convert his telephone calls and paper ac- 
tions into points and decimals. Thus bur- 
dened, the field office will call loudly for 
help in order to get its work out, only to 
be told by a very objective budget examiner 
that the work load figures show the office to 
be already overstaffed. 

When the measurements have been 


taken, the question arises as to what use js 
to be made of them beyond the immediate 
needs of the budget and management 
analysts. In some agencies, the data are 
consolidated and circulated to the entire 
field organization so that each office may 
see readily its relative standing in terms of 
work load and staffing and perhaps also in 
terms of expenditure by object classifica. 
tion. In theory, this method has the merit 
of furnishing topics for meditation to those 
field managers whose records might be im. 
proved. However, the practice also has its 
disadvantages. It may imply that the home 
office values quantity rather than quality, 
with the result that the field staff will try to 
build up the box score. Moreover, the home 
office invites a host of complaints from the 
field regarding the distribution of budget 
in relation to the spread of work load. For 
such reasons as these, the stimulator func. 
tion theoretically performed by the broad- 
cast of measurement data is not always fully 
realized. 

Measurements for program appraisal 
should be devised by the technical bureaus, 
aided by the procedures and budget ana- 
lysts. This is especially desirable when the 
task of justifying field budget estimates falls 
outside the province of the technical bv- 
reaus. The field viewpoint should also be 
tapped in the planning stage. 

Work measurements are no substitute 
for frequent field trips by home office staff. 
The stimulator function works both ways. 
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I 


ANAGEMENT personnel in and 
M out of government have reveled 


in the argument of central admin- 


J istration versus decentralized administra- 


tion for years. This problem is related, of 
course, to the broader question of central- 


ized versus decentralized government. The 
» respective merits of centralized and decen- 
)tralized administration can be discussed 


without reference to the larger question, 
however, and that is what I propose to do 
in this paper on the basis of the experience 


> of the Smaller War Plants Corporation. 


In the early days of the period just pre- 
ceding the war, the Bureau of the Budget 
was given an excellent opportunity to put 
into practice an experiment in centralized 
administration. This opportunity came 
with the creation of the Office of Central 


» Administrative Services as an integral part 


of the gigantic framework of war agencies 
known as the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment. 

The experiment was really the second 
great test of a centralized administrative op- 
eration. The first, the central disbursing 
office of the Treasury Department, had 
proved to be an outstanding success. 

Central Administrative Services started 
under ideal conditions. The war agencies 
before the war were composed mainly of 
small planning staffs. It could be and was 
argued effectively that it was wasteful to 
consider separate administrative staffing for 
each of a dozen small agencies. It was 


argued, moreover, that competent govern- 
ment administrators were few and that the 
operating heads of the various war agencies 
were recruited from industry or other 
sources where they had had no opportunity 
to gain experience in the routines of gov- 
ernment management. 

After Pearl Harbor these embryonic war 
agencies underwent amazing expansion. 
From the small beginnings of the Office 
of Production Management, for example, 
emerged the War Production Board with 
more than twenty-five thousand employees; 
and the other war agencies also grew in 
numbers as their programs were expanded 
to meet the exigencies of total war. 

This condition put CAS to a supreme 
and perhaps unfair test. To the credit of 
those who worked for the agency it must be 
said that the test was met surprisingly well. 
In my opinion, CAS failed not because of 
the growth of the size of the agencies served 
but because there were reposed in it pow- 
ers and responsibilities inconsistent with 
administrative services as such—specifically, 
those involving personnel and fiscal admin- 
istration. 

It is impossible to divorce the responsi- 
bility for directing a federal agency from 
the inherent and intimate responsibility 
of overseeing the finances and the personnel 
of that agency. It was irksome to the head of 
an establishment with several thousand em- 
ployees to find that only through the facili- 
ties of an independent, separate administra- 
tive agency could he hire a clerk and, fur- 
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ther, that only through the facilities of the 
same agency could he audit and certify a 
voucher. And more was involved than per- 
sonal irritation at curtailment of power. 
Self-discipline is essential to the success of 
an establishment; and without responsibil- 
ity in personnel and financial matters, self- 
discipline could not be maintained. Exter- 
nal discipline by CAS was not an adequate 
substitute. The response of CAS to a grow- 
ing opposition was an ingratiating policy 
based upon a purely negative concept cov- 
ering all service at any cost. Under the cir- 
cumstances such a policy was natural, but it 
was doomed to failure because it was based 
on an untenable position. 

The first great revolt came in connection 
with personnel administration. The second 
arose when three of the larger war agencies 
demanded control of accounting and audit- 
ing. The revolt continued until the ap- 
propriations committee of the House, 
which in the earlier days was confident of 
the value of CAS, directed that the agency 
be dissolved. 

The story of CAS has been outlined for 
two reasons. The first is that CAS demon- 
strated that substantial economies could be 
obtained through common-sense methods 
of centralization. The second is that it is 
important in any discussion of centralized 
administration to make it clear that CAS 
as a service operation was not a failure. It 
actually failed only to the extent that it 
undertook management control as con- 
trasted with management service. It failed 
because at points it forgot that government 
administration is a regulatory function and 
that there cannot be complete congruity 
between total service and total application 
of regulations. 


II 


T Is logical to assume that government 
planners will in the future propose 
other instrumentalities through which vari- 
ous segments of the administrative opera- 
tions of the government may be centralized. 
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In the meantime, it should be of interes | 
to agencies operating on a national basis 
geographically speaking, to note an experi. 
ment initiated by the Smaller War Plan 
Corporation and now established as a con. 
plete success. 

This experiment grew directly from the — 
abolition of CAS. The Smaller War Plans | 
Corporation has fourteen regional offices | 
under which is a framework of one hundred 
and two district offices. While CAS wa 
servicing SWPC, each of the fourteen 
regional offices had a so-called “regional 
administrative officer.” No disparagement 
of the individuals in such positions is in. 
tended when it is observed that the princi- 
pal function of the regional administrative 
officer, in SWPC and in other war agencies, 
was to heckle CAS in the handling of ad. 
ministrative transactions and, if possible, to 
obtain priority for everything which con- 
cerned the agency represented. With few 
exceptions the regional administrative ofli- 





cer was not trained in either industrial or 
governmental management techniques. His 


' 
h 


fund of specific knowledge in any given | 


area of federal regulation was modest. | 


There was no job in the regional office | 
which would attract a more competent ad: | 
ministrator because, it is to be remembered, | 





the responsibility for actual administrative 


work performance was in CAS. The com: | 
bined effect of active internal administra. 
tion plus a purely servicing philosophy in 
external administration made it difficult, if 
not impossible, to install and maintain a 


regulated and disciplined management pol: | — 


icy. ey 
At the time the dissolution of CAS was 


announced, SWPC was confronted with the | 


fact that each one of its fourteen regions | 
was without a personnel specialist; was | 
without a fiscal specialist; had no auditing 


or accounting machinery; and, above all, z 


had no competent supervisor of these varied 
administrative operations. The minimum 
recruitment necessary in each region would 
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have been for five positions, and as many | 
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as eight employees would have been re- 
quired in the larger regions. In the aggre- 
gate, a minimum recruitment of seventy 
employees, each with specific training to 
undertake a responsible operation, would 
have been required. 

The office of administrative finance and 
management of SWPC, charged with the 
task of absorbing this load, developed a 
plan whereby the total administrative re- 
sponsibility throughout the country was 
concentrated in four area administrative 
offices working directly under the func- 
tional control of the office of administrative 
finance and management. These area ad- 
ministrative offices were strategically situ- 
ated to serve three or more regions each. 

The immediate tangible saving to the 
corporation was Clearly expressed. A tenta- 
tive complement of about ten employees for 
each area office was established. This was 
varied in only one office, and then only to 
the extent of one additional employee. 
Forty employees, therefore, were capable 
of doing the work for which seventy addi- 
tional employees would have had to be re- 
cruited. Apart from the savings in recruit- 
ment, however, was the fact that with the 
new plan reductions in the administrative 
forces of each regional office created during 
the CAS era were possible. The jobs of the 
regional administrative officers were abol- 
ished. These officers frequently had as many 
as four clerical assistants, and these positions 
too were abolished. 

The order by means of which the area 
offices were created, as issued by the chair- 
man and general manager of the corpora- 
tion, was as follows:* 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AREA ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 
Section x. Purpose 


1 The purpose of this order is to establish 
Area Administrative Offices within the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation to promote economy and effi- 
ciency of administrative operations and manage- 
ment in the field service. 


* Sections 2, 3.01, 6.08, 7, and 8 have been omitted. 


Section 3. Establishment 

2 The positions and functions of Regional 
Administrative Officers are hereby abolished. The 
Administrative personnel of the various regional 
offices shall either be assigned new duties within 
their respective regions, transferred to the staff of 
the Area Administrative Officer, or terminated. 

.0g All administrative records of the several re- 
gions shall be transferred to the respective Area 
Administrative Offices on the effective date hereof. 


Section 4. Organization 

.o1 There are hereby created the positions of 
Area Administrative Officer, Area Personnel Officer, 
Area Fiscal Officer and the necessary clerical posi- 
tions to perform related functions. 

oz Area Administrative Officers shall be ap- 
pointed by and report to the Director, Office of 
Administrative Finance and Management. 


Section 5. Administrative Assistants 

.o1 Each Regional Director shall designate an 
employee within his office as an administrative 
assistant whose general functions will be to: 

1 Maintain liaison with the Area Administra- 
tive Office. 

2 Maintain such administrative records as are 
required. 

3 Advise and assist the Regional Director on 
such non-technical administrative matters as 
are not properly referable to the Area Ad- 
ministrative Office. 


Section 6. Functions 


.o1 Area Administrative Officers are charged 
with the responsibility of executing all adminis- 
trative functions and applying the administrative 
policies of the Corporation for the Regional and 
District Offices in their respective areas. Specifically, 
these duties are as follows: 

.o2 Personnel Administration, including all the 
related functions and authorities of classification, 
placement, and appointment (journalization). 

1 The Area Administrative Officer will main- 
tain contact with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion on all matters relating to classification 
and placement. 

The Area Administrative Officers will make 
arrangements whereby local offices of the 
Civil Service Commission will refer eligible 
applicants directly to Regional Directors. Se- 
lection of personnel is reserved entirely in 
the Regional Director, subject to the appli- 
cation of Civil Service and Corporation regu- 
lations by the Area Administrative Office. 
The Area Office shall be accorded authority 
to execute all journal actions. 
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The Area Administrative Offices shall main- 
tain a complete personnel file for all employ- 
ees in the related area. 


Fiscal Administration 

Maintenance of allotment ledger accounts 
and any necessary subsidiary records perti- 
nent thereto in accordance with procedures 
to be prescribed. 

Maintenance of special deposit accounts, in- 
cluding those comprehending retirement de- 
ductions and withholding tax. 

All retirement functions and records. 

All leave records (basic leave records will 
be maintained by the Area Administrative 
Office; memorandum leave records by the 
Administrative Assistants in accordance with 
procedures to be prescribed). 

All payroll functions and records and re- 
ports incident thereto. 

Audit certification and scheduling of pay- 
ments. 

Approval and issuance of all travel authori- 
zations pursuant to requests filed by the Re- 
gional Directors. 

Control and maintenance of the prescribed 
records relative to transportation requests 
which have been charged to the offices with- 
in the respective areas by the Office of Ad- 
ministrative Finance and Management. 

g Control and maintenance of necessary records 
relative to Government bills of lading in ac- 
cordance with existing procedure. 


Budget Administration 

Maintain complete position control records. 
Represent regional budgetary needs for all 
expenditure objects. 

3 Constitute channel for clearance of all func- 
tional changes. 

Assist Regional Directors in preparation of 
justification material. 


Organization Management 

Furnish advice and assistance to Regional Di- 
rectors in organization planning. 

Conduct, when directed and as required by 
management or budget considerations, or- 
ganization surveys in regard to work loads, 
procedure cost, manpower utilization, etc. 
Maintain current regional organization 
charts, 


Business Services 

Service Regional and District Offices in mat- 
ters relative to supplies, equipment, and 
duplicating. 

On behalf of Regional Directors, handle 


space, communications, and other service; 
3 Control and supervise mail and messenger 
services in accordance with such arrange. 
ments as may be developed with the Pos 
Office Department. 
4 Render all general services related to office 
management duties. 


.07 Reports 


1 Area Administrative Officers shall forward to 
the Director, Office of Administrative Finance 
and Management, periodic reports as re. 
quired, including SWPC-ADM.-47, Field Per. 
sonnel Report. 

2 There shall be forwarded monthly to Re. 
gional Directors reports on personnel, budg. 
et, and allotment accounts, in form to be 
prescribed. 

3 Regional Directors may from time to time 
request such interim reports as may be neces. 


sary. 
III 


HE area plan offered advantages even 
more important than the savings in 
positions and money. In the first place, be- 
cause of the concentration of administra. 
tive responsibility it was possible to classify 
the job of area administrative officer at a 


grade and with sufficient authority to attract 
competent administrative personnel. By 
limiting the number of administrative in- 
strumentalities in the field and by cement- 
ing the functional control over such in- 
strumentalities, a positive and more effec- 
tive management practice in the entire 
field service was assured. It was possible 
to conduct the administrative affairs of the 
corporation without the whimsical varia 
tions in administrative practice which re- 
gional directors and other regional officials 
try, very humanly, to interject. The area 
office, operating solely on the basis of ad- 
ministrative considerations and free of 
operational problems, was able to be en- 
tirely objective in the application of regu- 
latory administrative procedures. 

The headquarters office of the admin- 
istrative finance and management operation 
reorganized the administrative manual of 
the corporation and added to it a series of 
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area instruction letters as the means of for- 
mal area communication. 

In general, an almost phenomenal im- 
provement was obtained through the guar- 
antee of uniform practice and competent 
regulation. The success of the venture de- 
pended to a substantial degree upon the co- 
operation of the Treasury Department in 
the handling of payrolls and voucher dis- 


> bursements. Opponents of the plan foresaw 


grave complications arising in payroll de- 
lays and failure to get reasonable clearance 
of travel vouchers, etc. In every area the 
Treasury Department cooperated splen- 
didly. In the entire history of the area 
offices, there was never a late payroll 
for any region. Travel vouchers were nor- 
mally cleared and audited in three weeks. 
Audits of the allotment accounts main- 
tained by the area offices disclosed ac- 
curate and competent financial control. 
Uniform procurement policies were suc- 
cessfully and effectively applied. 

It was perhaps in personnel administra- 
tion that the beneficial effects of the area 
development were most pronounced. Prior 
to the dissolution of CAS, the regions had 
undertaken their own personnel function, 
subject only to a fairly superficial and 
largely ineffective review by the Washing- 
ton office. Despite the efforts of the Civil 
Service Commission, there were wholesale 
disparities in classification, and the “equal 
pay for equal work” doctrine was a pious 
but forgotten rule. Exceptions to Civil 
Service Rule No. 257, imposing service 
period requirements as requisites to promo- 
tion, were too numerous and were fre- 
quently without proper justification. 

These conditions, in the light of the 
situation existing, were excusable. Not 
every regional office had a qualified person- 
nel administrator. The situation reached a 
point at which the personnel framework of 
a regional office largely depended upon the 
ability of the regional director himself to 
deal successfully with the local office of the 


Civil Service Commission. This condition 
was obviously unwholesome. 

In administrative operations other than 
personnel and fiscal, the area office also 
proved its worth. For example, one area 
office went a long way toward paying 
for itself by savings resulting from construc- 
tive adjustments of space. Purchases of 
equipment, which at one time varied ac- 
cording to the parsimony or expansiveness 
of a regional official, became standard. 

Through the area office device, SWPC 
absorbed all the workload previously 
handled by CAS without additional cost 
and, indeed, at substantially less cost. Above 
all, the corporation developed an ap- 
preciation of administrative self-discipline 
more beneficial to government operations 
as a whole than any system which takes 
away intimate administrative responsibili- 
ties. In other words, the corporation de- 
veloped a system which embodied virtually 
all the advantages of CAS with none of the 
great disadvantages and improprieties. 

More and more there is a tendency in 
government toward program execution at 
the “grass roots.”” The day of the untouch- 
able bureau in Washington has passed. A 
federal program may be operated effectively 
on a national basis today only if program 
execution is spread geographically to meet 
program needs. It is believed that the 
SWPC area office plan has demonstrated 
that federal agencies may take very con- 
structive steps in self-imposed administra- 
tive economy. The possibilities vary, of 
course, with the size and program complex- 
ities of the agency. 

The bureaucratic institutions in Wash- 
ington will not willingly yield the corner- 
stones of their internal management—fiscal 
and personnel administration—to a reborn 
CAS. As demands for economy are pressed 
in the postwar period, the experience of 
SWPC may point the way to reductions in 
operating costs rather than reductions in 


program scope. 
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HE paradox of local responsibility 

for many governmental services, no- 

tably health protection, and the con- 
fusion, overlapping, and inefficiency of 
units of local government serving very small 
areas or population groups has yet to be 
resolved. Fifteen years ago the Social Sci- 
ence Research Committee of the University 
of Chicago discovered that more than sev- 
enteen hundred different governmental 
jurisdictions were involved to some degree 
in the administration of public health in 
the Chicago region—the area within a fifty- 
mile radius of the center of Chicago.’ More 
than three hundred cities, towns, villages, 
townships, and counties were providing di- 
rect local health protection in the sixteen 
counties, or parts of counties, in Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin that 
comprise the Chicago region. 

Although the wastefulness and ineffec- 
tiveness of such administrative machinery 
were fully detailed in this study, conditions 
today remain substantially unchanged, ex- 
cept that two of the Illinois counties, with 
their contained villages, towns, and town- 
ships, have each formed a county health 
unit, thus reducing the jurisdictions pro- 
viding direct service by a substantial num- 
ber. Such organization was made possible 
by a permissive health unit act passed by 
the Illinois legislature in 1943. 

The same scattering of responsibility and 
the resulting unproductive use of financial 
resources for health service exist in nearly 
every state in the union. For example, each 
of Minnesota’s more than twenty-seven 


? Robert F, Steadman, Public Health Organization in 
the Chicago Region (University of Chicago Press, 1930). 
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hundred counties, cities, villages, and town. 
ships has responsibility for direct health 
service. Ohio, although it has legislative au. 
thorization for consolidated health districts 
made up of cities and counties or of several 
cities and although health service in aj! 
municipalities of less than five thousand 
population must be provided by the respec. 
tive counties, nevertheless had in 194; 
nearly one hundred and seventy local health 
jurisdictions. New Jersey has five hundred 
and sixty-seven municipalities with respon- 
sibility for local health service; they range 
in population from eight persons to four 
hundred and thirty thousand. Iowa has 
sixteen hundred township boards of health 
in addition to those of some nine hundred 
incorporated municipalities. Even those 
states that have county health organization, 
as, for example, Alabama, cannot be said 
to have units of jurisdiction suitable for 
maximum effectiveness. Only ten of Ala- 
bama’s sixty-seven counties have popula- 
tions of fifty thousand or more, and seven- 
teen contain fewer than twenty-five thou- 
sand persons. Even the densely populated 
state of New York, were it to take full 
advantage of its permissive county unit 
legislation, would still have twenty-seven 
units with populations of less than fifty 
thousand. 

























The Subcommittee on Local 
Health Units 


T= results of this “popgun” organiza 







tion of local health service have recently 
been studied on a nation-wide basis by 4 
subcommittee on local health units of the 
American Public Health Association, which 
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proposed a remedy.’ This subcommittee was 
’ made up of administrators and teachers of 
" public health, under the chairmanship of 
' Dr. Haven Emerson. Its organization and 
; the responsibilities with which it was 
charged grew out of resolutions of similar 
intent passed by the American Medical As- 
sociation and the American Public Health 
Association at their annual meetings in 
1g42—resolutions that called for the use of 
all possible means to speed the complete 
coverage of the area and population of the 
United States by local units of health juris- 
diction. The 1944 Conference of State and 
Provincial Health Authorities of North 
America passed a similar resolution endors- 
ing the work of the subcommittee and urg- 
ing the implementation of its findings. 
The subcommittee found, for example, 
that more than forty million persons—one- 
third of the nation—are living in communi- 
ties where local health services either have 
not been undertaken at all or, if provided 
for, are under the direction of part-time 
and generally untrained or inexperienced 
health medical or lay officers. It found 
states in which the average per capita an- 
nual expenditure for local health services 
is as low as twenty-four cents. Official local 
health agencies are employing on the aver- 


a 


ie gs 


: age only about half the number of public 


health nurses considered necessary as a min- 
imum by any standard. Professional leader- 
ship in the control of environmental sanita- 
tion appears to be woefully lacking. Public 
health dental and health education pro- 
grams have hardly been begun in many 
' states and in no state do they serve every 
) population area. 
The subcommittee’s recommendations 
for remedying these conditions are unique 


> in one or two respects. First, they are not 


for a full-blown service everywhere, such as 
many highly developed, rich communities 
already have or will in the future want; the 
subcommittee is concerned rather with the 


‘Haven Emerson and Martha Luginbuhl, Local 
Health Units for the Nation (Commonwealth Fund, 
1945). 


administrative machinery through which 
the minimum basic health protective serv- 
ices can be delivered and upon which more 
adequate or even optimum service can be 
built as the individual community desires 
or can support it. In other words, each com- 
munity is to be the judge of its own needs 
beyond the irreducible minimum recom- 
mended. The recommendations are also 
concerned with the means to provide the 
services proposed. 

The subcommittee’s planning is based on 
the conviction that local participation in 
the provision of essential health services is 
fundamental and should be retained and 
developed; further, that no population unit 
of much below fifty thousand can either 
afford or justify the services of a highly 
trained full-time medical health officer and 
associated professional and other personnel. 
It finds no essential contradiction in these 
two principles. It suggests, therefore, that 
counties, cities, towns, villages, and town- 
ships give up their independent and over- 
lapping responsibilities in the health pro- 
tection of their citizens and unite their re- 
sources to form county or multicounty 
health districts, each with a minimum popu- 
lation of at least fifty thousand. There is 
ample precedent in consolidated school or 
highway districts and in the permissive 
health unit legislation of a number of states. 

To staff and equip such streamlined ad- 
ministrative units to provide the minimum 
basic framework of local health service 
should, the subcommittee believes, cost no 
more than approximately one dollar per 
capita. Many communities already have or 
will in the future want more than a mini- 
mum service. No community can safely get 
along with less. Comprehensive or optimum 
service should cost no more than two or two 
and a half dollars per capita if administered 
in units of sufficient population. 


The Local Health Departments Needed 


ERE such county and multicounty 
health districts to be organized, there 
need be only about twelve hundred to serve 
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the entire continental United States with 
respect to the six basic functions of a local 
health department: vital statistics, com- 
municable disease control, environmental 
sanitation, hygiene of maternity and child- 
hood, public health laboratory services, and 
public health education. 

The suggested districting of the various 
states—three units in four states, eighty in 
Texas, and an average of about twenty-five 
per state—was itself a product of the demo- 
cratic process in action. It resulted from 
collaboration with state health officers, all 
but two of whom either accepted, at least 
in principle, the subcommittee’s tentative 
districting or suggested changes indicated 
by their superior knowledge of local tradi- 
tions and local geographic, transportation, 
and social factors. There was substantial 
agreement on the principle of uniting 
existing local governments into districts 
with at least fifty thousand population and 
with an area not to exceed forty or fifty 
miles in any direction from the district 
health office, and on at least the following 
minimum professional and other persennel: 
(a) One full-time medically trained adminis- 
trative health officer. (b) One public health 
nurse per five thousand population, one of 
each ten of the nurses to be of supervisory 
grade. (For an inclusive community nursing 
service, including bedside care of the sick 
and of maternity patients, twice the number 
of nurses will be required.) (c) Two work- 
ers in environmental sanitation per fifty 
thousand population, one to be profession- 
ally trained, preferably as a sanitary engi- 
neer. (d) One clerk per fifteen thousand 
population. (e) Part-time clinicians and 
dentists, and laboratory workers, dental 
hygienists, health educators, and others as 
local conditions require. 

These ratios of personnel to population 
are suggested as a guide for the average 
community. It is recognized that wide varia- 
tions in the need for the several types of per- 
sonnel will always depend upon peculiari- 
ties of local problems, resources, and tradi- 


tions. Local health and other officials canno 
therefore substitute routinely the subcom. 
mittee’s general recommendations for their 
own appraisal and solution of their com. 
munity’s individual needs. 


Per Capita Expenditures for Local 
Health Service 


NCE principles and a tentative district- 
@) ing were agreed upon, the subcommit- 
tee undertook to study existing personnel 
and costs in each of the 1,197 suggested 
units of the forty-eight states and the Dis. 
trict of Columbia. Information was avail- 
able for all but one state, or a total of 1,157 
of the proposed units. The average per 
capita expenditure for local health service 
in the forty-seven states reporting and the 
District of Columbia in 1942 was sixty-one 
cents (see table). However, no expendi- 
tures were reported for 63 units; in 300 
units expenditures averaged less than thirty 
cents; and in 639 units (more than half) 
less than fifty cents. Ten per cent of the 
units spent ninety cents or more. Twenty: 
eight states were represented by 1 or more 
units making such per capita expenditures— 
New York by 26 units; California, 11; New 
Jersey, 10; Michigan, 7; Illinois, 6; Louisi- 
ana, 5. No other state had more than 4 units 
in this category; eleven had only 1 unit 
each. The 117 units for which expenditures 
of ninety cents or more were reported rep- 
resent a population of more than twenty: 
one million—between one-sixth and one- 
fifth of the nation’s total. Not only can it 
be said, therefore, that one-third of the na- 
tion lives in communities without a full- 
time local health officer, but it can also be 
said that only one-sixth of the nation lives 
in communities spending even the mini- 
mum per capita desirable for basic local 
health service. The deficiencies of adminis- 
trative organization inevitably result in a 
large measure of wasteful expenditure of 
even the meager funds currently devoted 
to local health protective facilities. 
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Personnel Needs for a Minimum Service 


s To the number of professional and 
A associated personnel required to staff 
the 1,197 suggested units, nearly sixty-four 
thousand are recommended—about twenty- 


' three thousand more persons than were re- 
' ported employed in 1942 (see table 1). No 


part-time executive health officers are rec- 
ommended, although currently there are 


» several thousands throughout the country, 


varying from those who might receive from 
twenty-five to five hundred dollars a year 


» to those who continue some private practice 
» of medicine in addition to their duties as 


health officers. Nor are nonmedical health 


© officers recommended, although in several 
> states, notably New Jersey, Massachusetts, 


and Pennsylvania, there is a long tradition 
of nonmedical executive officers, particu- 


% larly in jurisdictions employing part-time 
» administrators. 


In addition to the full-time medical ex- 
ecutive officer recammended for each unit, 


' nearly 1,000 additional full-time physicians 


will be required as chiefs of communicable 
disease, tuberculosis, school health, mater- 
nal and child hygiene, laboratory, and other 


) divisions. Also, more than 6,000 local prac- 
' ticing physicians for part-time clinical 


service are recommended. The subcom- 
mittee sympathizes fully with the desire of 
many health officers to employ full-time 
clinicians; present shortages of medical per- 
sonnel, however, may prohibit this practice 
fora number of years until the deficit in the 
number of physicians trained annually, re- 
sulting from the operation of the Selective 
Service Act, has been overcome. In many 
a community the volume of work in tuber- 
culosis and venereal diseases does not re- 
quire the services of full-time specialist 
clinicians. 

The shortage of public health nurses for 
an administrative public health nursing 
service (not including bedside care of the 
sick) is indicated by the fact that existing 
departments reported employing about 
14,300 nurses, whereas about 26,400 are rec- 


ommended. More than the 12,000 differ- 
ence will be needed, since many existing 
health departments already employ more 
than the minimum and many others plan an 
expansion of public health nursing service 
in the near future. The nurse shortage is 
currently further aggravated by an almost 
equally serious shortage of clerical person- 
nel; 5,300 were reported employed in 1942, 
but the subcommittee’s recommendation 
for one clerk per fifteen thousand popula- 
tion requires about 8,900. The ,subcom- 
mittee points out what good health ad- 
ministrators have long since discovered— 
that because of inadequate clerical service, 
nurses and other professional personnel per- 
form many clerical duties that could be 
done by less skilled persons at less cost. 


Environmental Sanitation 
Senet public health was an en- 


gineering science before it became 
either a medical or a social science, the sub- 
committee found a dearth of professional 
personnel and leadership in local health 
departments for the control of environ- 
mental sanitation. There has unfortunately 
grown up a tendency to regard public 
health engineering as an esoteric science 
somewhat removed from every-day prob- 
lems of sewage, “privies,’’ cesspools, water 
pollution, milk inspection, etc. As a result, 
there has been a lamentable tendency to re- 
cruit sanitary workers from other fields and 
perhaps for other reasons than competence 
and to give them administrative responsibil- 
ity when they have only meager theoretical 
or practical training. Such practice inevit- 
ably results in the piecemeal abatement of 
public health nuisances upon complaint of 
citizens rather than in the development of 
a constructive and systematic control and 
improvement of environmental sanitation, 
including that of occupations. 

In total numbers, environmental sanita- 
tion workers reported to be employed in 
1942 averaged nearly one per twenty-five 
thousand population, but many areas had 
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no workers of this type and many more no 
engineering supervision. Whereas of 5,500 
workers only about 10 per cent were re- 
ported to be professionally trained, the sub- 
committee recommends that about one- 
third of the 5,800 minimum number of 
workers required should be professionally 
trained, preferably as public health en- 
gineers. It recommends a public health 
engineer in each unit except where the state 


TABLE I 


EXISTING AND SUGGESTED PERSONNEL AND EXPENDITURES FOR LOCAL HEALTH SERVICE 
IN THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Existing (1942) 


Total 

Personnel for Local Health Services 
MEIGS. ous Wenagnemiiepisdnreaces 40,782 
ED Cnt dcnnwhenie< dues abees 5519 
Other medical administrators ........... 1,065, 
Clinicians, part time .............ceeee. 4,656 
Public hhealehh murses «2... 2200000 sciccess 14,274 
Total sanitary personnel ............... 5.504 

Professionally trained, including engi- 

neers, veterinarians ................ 577 


Sanitarians, not professionally trained, 
including inspectors of various types 4,927 
Clerical and secretarial workers, including 


those with statistical training ......... 5.279 
SY WOUND oc one csseccscsvevae 1,350 
EE: 5 dns S492 wks weses an banae 321 
EE Sbdc nyu cvetevateceessavede 720 
SEY Udidnkias iNicwecieweedeeeedun 309 
SID ites ss oqedec gen dcovewewnes 1,266 
OID. occ teas Siaenls o8ldpav ens 372 
a PET Eere reer eee ee 44 
EN ius Wb os 6 ks 0005 6-<e0 bases ur ceebws 1,453 
Expenditures for Local Health Services 
We Leh ee beth desideveacieed 
PE GOO wie sive dsevvcsncese 


department of health will give engineering 
leadership for local sanitary work beyond 
the consultant and advisory service common 
to all state departments. Only 300 public 
health engineers were reported on local 
health department staffs in the forty-eight 
states in 1942; the subcommittee recom- 
mends at least 1,325. On a minimum basis, 
the number of subprofessional personnel 
might be reduced by about 1,000; it is more 
than likely, however, that the development 
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of better than minimum services will give 
employment to more than the number cur. 
rently employed. The subcommittee con. 
cludes: “A reorientation in the field of 
environmental sanitation and a clarification 
of objectives under professional leadership 
would result in better sanitary work with 
fewer workers of non-professional grade and 
at less cost than at present.” It further rec. 
ommends the employment of nearly 600 
















Suggested (Minimum) 




















Full Part Total Fu ll Part 
time time time time 
29,201 11,581 63,865, 54357 9,508 
1,202 4,317 1,197 1,197 
1,065 cee 866 866 
a 4,656 6,145 os 6,145 
13,742 532 26,390 26,390 . 
5,216 288 5,807 5,796 1 
539 38 1,895 1,884 1 
4,677 250 3.912 3,912 
4,830 449 8,933 8,933 
1,198 152 3.535 3.535 
290 $1 431 431 
615 105, 1,569 1,569 
293 16 1,535 1,535 7 
307 959 3.789 447 3.342 
318 54 4,267 4,267 : 
44 tee 5438 533 10 
1,279 174 2,393 2,393 .* 
$77,262,600 $127,391,000 
$0.61 $0.97 





veterinarians—about three times the num- 
ber reported employed in local health de- 
partments in 1942. 


Public Health Dental Service 


HE inadequacy of dental health service 
provided by local health officials is in- 
dicated in part by the extent to which rec- 
ommended personnel exceeds the number 
reported to be employed in 1942—an in- 
crease of more than one-third in full-time 
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' dentists, more than triple the number of 


 jocal practicing dentists for part-time clini- 


’ cal and, in some cases, administrative serv- 
‘ice, and nearly twelve times the number 
A of dental hygienists. The subcommittee 
' considers as an integral part of local health 


3 
3 


' service a dental health program, including 


; dental health education both in schools and 


_ in the community at large, as well as pro- 
; phylaxis and corrective work for preschool 


- and school children whose parents are un- 
- able to meet the cost of such care. 


For such a program it recommends a full- 
' time dentist as director of the dental divi- 


_ sion in all local departments serving popula- 


tions of a hundred thousand or more, to- 


' gether with local practicing dentists for 
_ part-time prophylactic clinical service for 
' children. Until dental personnel become 


sufficiently numerous to meet the dental 


- needs of the public more adequately than 


_ isnow the case and until resources of more 
than one dollar per capita become available, 


' smaller health jurisdictions must probably 


content themselves with the part-time serv- 
ices of local practicing dentists for both ad- 


' ministrative and clinical duties. On this 
' basis nearly 450 full-time and 3,350 part- 
' time dentists are recommended to staff the 


1,197 suggested units for each of which a 


| dental health program is planned. 


In 1942 only goo full-time and fewer than 
1,000 part-time dentists were reported to be 
employed by local health departments or 
school boards in carrying out a community 
public health dental program. These served 
about a third of the 1,197 suggested units, 
representing about 55 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the United States; actually a 
smaller proportion of the population was 
covered, since many of the dentists were 
employed by jurisdictions more limited 
than the proposed units. Six states with a 
population of nearly four millions reported 
no local public health dental service. 

The shortage of dental personnel was 
further magnified by an almost complete 
lack of dental hygienists. It is now fairly 


JO 


generally accepted that this group of sub- 
professional personnel, usually with a year’s 
theoretical and practical training following 
high-school graduation, can perform a real 
service in prophylaxis, particularly of 
school children, and in dental health edu- 
cation. Their use for such activities, under 
professional supervision, cuts down the cost 
of a dental health program and helps to 
spread the skilled services of dentists who 
are presently unable to meet the demand 
for dental care. 

In spite of the shortage of dentists there 
is reluctance in some states and among some 
professional groups to utilize the abilities 
of dental hygienists. Texas and Illinois, for 
example, do not license dental hygienists; 
in certain states they are licensed only for 
health education but not for prophylaxis. 
Dr. Emerson's subcommittee, in the in- 
terests both of economy and of complete 
coverage of the country by dental health 
service, recommends the use of dental 
hygienists for dental prophylaxis and oral 
health supervision among school children 
and suggests a reexamination of state licens- 
ing laws to this end. 

The subcommittee found dental hygien- 
ists employed in only twenty-two states and 
the District of Columbia in 1942. Although 
fewer than 400 were employed in 110 units 
(about one-fourth of the nation’s popula- 
tion), the subcommittee suggests that the 
1,197 units might well employ nearly 4,300. 
Substantially fewer than this number will 
inevitably mean more dentists at greater 
cost or a service far below the standards of 
an irreducible or safe minimum. 


Health Education 


PECIALISTs in health education, in addi- 
S tion to the day-to-day health education 
carried on by doctors and dentists in their 
clinic services, by nurses in their home and 
school visiting, and by sanitary personnel 
in their control of the community environ- 
ment, are comparatively recent entrants 
into the public health field. The techniques 
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of visual presentation, mass propaganda, 
radio education, and program interpreta- 
tion serve public health purposes no less 
than they do other endeavors. Hence the 
health educator now has a proper role in 
any well-organized health department. For 
the program suggested as a minimum by the 
subcommittee, a specialist in health edu- 
cation is recommended for all units with 
populations of approximately a hundred 
thousand or more. Smaller units with only 
minimum resources of one dollar per capita 
must probably depend upon state depart- 
ment leadership in this field or share a 
health educator with a neighboring health 
unit. On this basis, 543 health educators 
are suggested for 261 of the units (about a 
fifth), which would include nearly 60 per 
cent of the nation’s population. In 1942 
only 41 health educators were reported em- 
ployed in local health departments scattered 
about in communities in thirteen states. 


Branch State Laboratories 


uBLIC health laboratory services also 
have had an uneven development in the 
various communities of the country. Dr. 
Mazyck P. Ravenel, discussing the first 
municipal public health laboratory estab- 
lished in the United States by Dr. Swarts 
in the Providence department of health in 
1888, describes the history of this laboratory 
in terms which serve as well to define the 
variety in public health laboratory service 
of today: “‘At first this laboratory undertook 
only the study of water supplies and filters 
and made an investigation of a typhoid 
epidemic caused by a polluted water supply, 
but later developed the general diagnosis 
work of a public health laboratory.’ 
Even today many public health labora- 
tories have a narrow and restricted field of 
operation, if for no other reason than that 
laboratory service is expensive and beyond 
the means of the majority of existing local 
health departments. The proposed plan, 


* Mazyck P. Ravenel, A Half Century of Public Health 
(American Public Health Association, 1921), p. 143. 
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recognizing this situation, suggests that, ey. 
cept in local health departments serving 
populations of more than a hundred thou. 
sand, laboratory service can probably be 
most effectively and economically provided 
through branches of the state laboraton 
strategically located to serve the areas wit) 
dispatch. 

On the basis of planning with the respec. 
tive state health officers, no locally adminis. 
tered laboratories are recommended in 
twelve states, and in twenty the same plan 
is followed for some of the units. More 
than a third of all units, comprising abou 
a fourth of the national population, would 
thus be well served by state laboratories 
Even in many others minimum resources 
will provide no more than a technician and 
an unskilled assistant, professional supervi- 
sion of whose work must come from the 
state director of laboratories and the local 
health officer. 

This is an area in which pioneer plan- 
ning is needed as to the best means of pro- 
viding, particularly in rural areas, those 
public health laboratory services upon 
which the effectiveness of both publi 
health and private medicine depends. 


Developments Relating to Local 
Health Units 


HE health unit principle on which the 
Tieden bases its plan for com:- 
plete coverage of the United States by a 
minimum framework of local health service 
already has a long history and there has 
been some application of it. In 1911 Selskar 
Gunn, then professor at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and health officer oi 
a Massachusetts city of twenty-seven thou: 
sand, suggested that several neighboring 
towns in Massachusetts cooperate in calty: 
ing out certain public health functions. 
Dr. Charles V. Chapin, in his classic 
1915 studies of state health depart 
ments, recommended county boards of 
health to replace the numerous town ané 
village boards then, as now, in existence. 
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In the years since 1915 progress has been 
made in the development of county units, 
particularly in southern states like Alabama 
and Mississippi, whose public health laws 
make the county responsible for local health 
service. However, even if all states were to 
adopt a county-unit system, the great body 
of local jurisdictions would still have popu- 


) Jations of less than fifty thousand. Of the 
) 3,070 counties in the United States, 86 per 


cent have populations below fifty thousand, 
two-thirds of less than twenty-five thousand, 
and nearly one-fourth of less than ten 
thousand. 

Thus, for a number of years there has 
been a considerable movement to consoli- 
date city and county boards of health. Cur- 


} rently twenty-nine states have legislation 


authorizing city-county or multicounty 
boards of health, but only in New Mexico 


> issuch legislation mandatory. Six additional 


states have provision for districts made up 
of two or more contiguous towns, villages, 
cities, or boroughs. However, the situation 
in Connecticut, for example, indicates that 
permissive legislation is not enough. This 
state has since 1917 authorized sanitary dis- 
tricts made up of groups of towns, and since 
1935 districts made up of cities, towns, and 
boroughs. No such consolidations have yet 
taken place, and legislation sponsored by 
the state’s health department to furnish 
state aid to such combined districts has 
been defeated in three successive sessions 
of the state legislature. What is needed is a 
practicable plan, such as the one proposed 
by the subcommittee or an alternative one, 
that the state health department and other 
agencies, official and unofficial, interested 
in health protection of the citizen will take 
to the legislature and to the electorate ask- 
ing them to consider its worth and its 
economies, particularly in the long-range 
view. Otherwise inertia will continue to 
obstruct progress. 

In 1945 the legislatures of Montana, 
Utah, and Washington passed permissive 
health unit laws, but such bills were de- 


Jf 


feated in Colorado and Minnesota. Iowa, 
which has a permissive county unit law, re- 
jected a proposal that might give impetus 
to the creation of county units, namely a 
bill for the abolition of township boards of 
health, substituting for them a single board 
for each of the ninety-nine counties. Thus, 
Iowa continues to have 1,600 township 
boards of health, fewer than 20 per cent of 
which are said to function, and goo mu- 
nicipal boards of health. 

In 1945 approximately 60 per cent of the 
3,070 counties were served by a full-time 
health organization (though there were 
many vacancies among full-time health of- 
ficers). About two-thirds of these were 
served by about 820 local health units-- 
county, city-county, or multicounty. The 
remainder were served in respect to full- 
time local health service by state district 
health officers, in many instances giving 
little direct care beyond the consultant and 
advisory services commonly provided by all 
state health departments. In other instances, 
notably in New York, the state district sys- 
tem supplements local part-time health 
facilities so that in effect practically every 
area has local coverage on approximately 
a minimum full-time basis. In addition, 
many cities, in fact most cities of fifty 
thousand or over, that are not a part of city- 
county units, have well-organized local 
health programs under the direction of full- 
time medical executive officers. Thus, one- 
third of the counties of the nation have no 
local health service on a full-time basis ad- 
ministered either by local or state officials 
and serving the entire county. 

It is undoubtedly true that some of the 
current cooperative arrangements between 
cities and counties or among several con- 
tiguous counties were forced upon the re- 
luctant constituent bodies by the wartime 
shortage of professional personnel. But al- 
though the political pressures for a multi- 
plicity of jobs may once more be felt as the 
personnel situation eases, there is promise 
of more and more intergovernmental co- 
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operation—and not in the public health 
field alone. Local officials and public health 
workers, lay and professional, are now in 
possession of a unique opportunity to dem- 
onstrate that joint action can be taken in 
the interest of efficiency and economy. Such 
experiments have already had their effect 
in other fields. 

Public Management for November, 1945, 
reports the establishment in Napa County, 
California (population 28,500) of a joint 
city-county planning council, in which the 
county and its three cities are “joining 
forces to solve their war-borne municipal 
problems.” A school expansion program, 
a county-wide water supply project, and a 
sewerage system have already been planned. 
With this groundwork, joint planning for 
health, or indeed for other services, with 
the neighboring county of Solano, as sug- 
gested by the report of Dr. Emerson’s sub- 
committee, should be a natural and easy de- 
velopment. 

At the request of the United States 
Bureau of the Budget, the Council on In- 
tergovernmental Relations, an organization 
devoted to the solution of problems created 
by the multiplicity and overlapping of local 
units of government, has initiated studies 
in three rural counties located in Georgia, 
Indiana, and Minnesota. The Bureau posed 
the theory that the federal funds dispensed 
to local governments and the necessary 
regulations and restrictions relating there- 
to are in serious danger of weakening or 
destroying local government. A significant 
technique employed in these studies is to 
have the project carried on by the county 
council and the director of the study, with- 
out supervision from Washington, the state 
capitol, the state university, or any other 
source—in other words, ‘‘a grass-roots solu- 
tion for a grass-roots problem.” The study 
in Blue Earth County, Minnesota (1940 
population, 36,200), has been completed 
and the conclusions have been publicly an- 
nounced. There were found to be 298 
agencies of government functioning within 
the county, one per 120 persons; 155 
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separate local units with tax-levying powers. 
105 state agencies; and 38 federal agencies, 
The study recommends a revitalizing of 
local government rather than a strengthen. 
ing of either state or federal administration 
of local matters. It proposes a county coun. 
cil on intergovernmental relations which 
would coordinate local programs, tax levies, 
legislative objectives, and other activities 
It cites as sufficient authority the 1943 en- 
abling act of the Minnesota state legislature 
giving any group of local governmental 
units in Minnesota the right to join to 
gether to do as a whole whatever any one 
is empowered to do singly. If as a first step 
public health were organized on a county 
basis, the present health jurisdictions would 
be reduced from some 2,700 to 87. Dr. 
Emerson's subcommittee, on the recom. 
mendation of the state health officer, sug. 
gests a further reduction to 10 health units 
which would require only one step beyond 
the Blue Earth group’s recommendation- 
namely, an intercounty council on govern- 
mental relations. 

Still another current event is relevant to 
the present discussion. Joseph P. Kennedy, 
former head of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and former ambassador to 
Great Britain, now heads a special com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts state legislature 
which is making a survey of the economic 
and social condition of the commonwealth. 
He has counseled the citizens of his state 
to attack unsatisfactory conditions on 4 
community basis instead of looking to the 
commonwealth or to Washington for 
remedies. He stresses the cohesive power 
of small communities. He cites the city of 
Lawrence (1942 population, 84,300), which 
raised more than a million dollars for a 
hospital while many larger areas were fall- 
ing behind in reaching quotas for humani:- 
tarian projects that were far smaller pet 
capita. His prescription of local treatment 
will be tried out in many communities, and 
its success will depend upon the moderniz 
tion of local government as well as upon the 
spirit of local pride and initiative. 
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LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR HEALTH 


Suggested Health Unit Legislation 


INCE at least one-fourth of the states have 
no permissive health-unit laws, and 


» several others have inadequate legislation, 
' the National Conference of Commissioners 


on Uniform State Laws, at the request of 
Dr. Emerson’s subcommittee, has drafted a 


; model law of this kind. The proposed draft 


will be acted upon by the 1946 annua! meet- 
ing of the conference and the result will be 


' available to the 1947 state legislative ses- 
b sions. 


Principles proposed for the guidance of 


> this group are: 


1, Every part of the state should be provided 
with adequate and efficient local health service 
through the organization of county and district 
departments of health. 

2. When county or district health units are or- 


ganized, all other existing local, municipal, or 


county health boards or departments should be 
abolished and their powers and duties transferred 
to the new county or district organization. 

3. The new local health organization should serve 


_ a population large enough to support an adequate 


staff and conduct a complete program of work. Cer- 
tain conditions should be met: 

a. The health district should correspond to 
some existing unit or combination of existing units; 
existing tax, appropriating, and auditing machinery 
must be utilized. 

b. The local governmental units making up 
the district must contribute substantially to its sup- 
port and have a substantial part in its control. 

c. The maintenance of a specified standard 
of service must be required for every unit and the 
state must contribute state aid to make this possible. 

d. Districts may be formed or dissolved or 
their boundaries changed by the state health board 
on the recommendation of the state health officer, 
but local interests should be given a hearing on 
proposed changes, or may themselves propose 
changes. 

e. Health officers and all other local health 
unit employees should be under the merit system. 

f. The local health officer should be a physi- 
can, should serve full time, be trained in public 
health, and his appointment be approved by the 
state board of health. 

g. The local health officer should be respon- 
sible for his own program, budget expenditures, and 
personnel under the general supervision of the state 
health authority. 


Federal Relations to Local 
_ Health Service 


EsT anyone think that the federal govern- 
ment is opposed to this concept of 
local responsibility, at least in the public 
health field, let him read the articles by 
Surgeon General Thomas Parran of the U. 
S. Public Health Service in the American 
Journal of Public Health (October, 1945) 
and the American City (October, 1945), in 
which he discusses public health in the re- 
conversion period and the place of the local 
community in achieving health for all the 
people. He says: “Understanding the na- 
tion’s health problems begins with under- 
standing those of one’s own community and 
state. Solving these problems also begins 
with action in city, county and state. Only 
through widespread acceptance of local 
responsibility can we hope to realize the 
high level of health which is the right of 
every American citizen.’ Not only does he 
thus state positively the philosophy of local 
concern with family and personal services, 
but he also warns local and state officials 
that the local health services, belatedly de- 
veloped in many parts of the country as 
wartime activities maintained by national 
war appropriations, must be taken over in 
large part by local and state health agencies; 
federal consultant and financial aid will be 
available, but the planning, operation, and 
basic financing must come through local 
initiative. Whether that local initiative to 
which Dr. Parran thus gracefully hands the 
helm will be centered in the state or local 
governments depends wholly upon the 
willingness of local communities to meet 
their responsibilities and to set their houses 
in order so that they may fulfill them. 


Local Health Officers Face New 
Responsibilities 
HE current arrears in local health ad- 
ministration become more acute when 
one considers the additional responsibilities 
that are about to face the health officer. 
President Truman's program for “health 
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insurance” and the construction of hospital 
and health center buildings states that “the 
local administrative unit must be the key- 
stone of the system so as to provide for local 
services and adaptation to local needs and 
conditions.” The keystone of the local ad- 
ministrative unit is the local health officer 
and his professional staff. More than a year 
ago a subcommittee on medical care of the 
American Public Health Association, said: 


The public health agencies—federal, state and 
local—should carry major responsibilities in admin- 
istering the health services of the future. Because 
of administrative experience, and accustomed re- 
sponsibility for a public trust, they are uniquely 
fitted among public agencies to assume larger re- 
sponsibilities and to discharge their duties to the 
public with integrity and skill. The existing public 
health agencies, as now constituted, may not be 
ready and may not be suitably constituted and 
organized, in all cases, to assume all of the ad- 
ministrative tasks implicit in an expanded national 
health service. Public health officials, however, 
should be planning to discharge these larger respon- 
sibilities, and should be training themselves and 
their staffs. This preparation should be undertaken 
now because, when the public comes to consider 
where administrative responsibilities shall be 
lodged, it will be influenced in large measure by 
the readiness for such duties displayed by public 
health officers and by the initiative they have taken 
in fitting themselves for the task. 


Selective service examinations indicated 
a rejection rate of about go per cent of 
registrants. In spite of the fact that in- 
capacity to bear arms does not signify in- 
ability to carry on effective civilian activity, 
this situation nevertheless indicates a 
weakness in the consideration of and serv- 
ices for personal health, particularly pre- 
ventive medical care of the individual. 
Though the average length of life has been 
materially increased during the last genera- 
tion, though we are entirely free from many 
of the pestilential diseases common to 
earlier times, and though notable progress 


*“Medical Care in a National Health Program: An 
Official Statement of the American Public Health As- 
sociation, Adopted October 4, 1944,” 34 American Jour- 
nal of Public Health 1252-56 (December, 1944). 


has been made in reducing infant mortality 
and mortality from the communicable 
diseases of childhood, there are still wp. 
conquered frontiers in adding years to life 
and in the far more important task of mak. 
ing the added years personally and socially 
rewarding. 

The health officer of the future may find 
it necessary to deal with rheumatic fever 
and the chronic and deteriorative diseases 
of middle and late life—arthritis, cancer, 
diabetes, heart disease, and many others, for 
which currently no one takes much respon. 
sibility and about which the present statisti- 
cal measurements of well-being—death rates 
—tell relatively little. The growing problem 
of mental disease and its close relative, 
psychosomatic disorder, whose urgency has 
been reinforced by the war experience, may 
also become the concern of the health of: 
ficer. All these problems, together with 
those long recognized but not yet dealt with 
in perhaps a third of the nation, present a 
high challenge to the physicians and othe: 
professional workers who will become pub- 
lic health personnel in the postwar period. 
They make meaningful the present concern 
in official and unofficial quarters with the 
problem of training for public health per. 
sonnel. 

The United States Public Health Service 
has organized a program which provides for 
training fellowships in the various phases of 
public health, designed especially for re- 
turning veterans, and for field training cen- 
ters, as well as for the development of a con- 
sultant and employment service. Further, 
the American Public Health Association, at 
the request of the Association of Schools ot 
Public Health and the committee on post. 
war training of public health personnel of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
has undertaken “a program of accreditation 
of institutions which may be considered as 
competent to offer courses of post-graduate 
training in public health.” These programs 
will help to insure that professional stand: 
ards will be advanced or at least maintained 
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during the postwar period when many 
workers will either return to the public 
health field or enter it for the first time. 
Dr. Emerson’s subcommittee has done a 
pioneering job of putting together into a 
single unified plan the spontaneous and un- 
related factors that have already been opera- 
ting. Every state legislator, board of health 
member, state health officer, and interested 


' citizen now has a frame of reference within 


which to survey the health protective serv- 
ices being provided in the rural and urban 
communities of the state. He knows the 
minimum of personnel and costs that will 
be needed to provide those local health serv- 
ices which every citizen has a right to expect 
and, indeed, will not much longer be satis- 
fied to do without. He has a plan upon 
which to build—a plan that makes no claim 


to being final but rather that illustrates the 
principles upon which an efficient and 
economical service can be built and yet 
retain the advantages of local self-respect 
and local responsibility. Local and state 
officials may well prefer another arrange- 
ment of counties and areas. But whatever 
may be the final area and number of local 
units of health jurisdiction agreed upon, 
cooperation among communities, such as is 
already familiar in consolidated school and 
highway districts, is the only alternative to 
a state district system and the resulting state 
control, or a cost far beyond resources avail- 
able in any predictable future. The present 
situation whereby one-third of the nation 
is without even a minimum framework of 
local health organization will not much 
longer be an alternative. 





riod. In the stress of war we have come to see more clearly than ever before 


ncern the weaknesses in our peace-time machinery of government. No less evident 
h the than other deficiencies have been the deficiencies at the policy-forming 
| per: level—the level at which the current purposes and objectives of government 
are thought out and harmonised, converted into definite policies, made 
TViCe administratively viable, and translated into practical plans and directions 
es for for those who have to execute them. In the machinery which we had for 
ses of finding facts, for co-ordinating available knowledge of facts, for drawing 
r re- the significant inferences from facts, there were serious defects.—Planning; 
r cen A broadsheet issued by PEP (Political and Economic Planning) 1 (No- 
1 Con- vember 16, 1948). 
rther, 


The object of administration is to achieve a policy. 

Administration is therefore an instrument. Without this instrument, 
there is no policy, there is only a dream.—Francis HEKKING, Point d’ad- 
ministration, point de France; nouvelles réflexions sur la mécanique ad- 
ministrative (New York: Maison frangaise, 1944), p. 11. 
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The Administration of an Inter-American 


Cooperative Health Program 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL ROBERT L. VOUGHT, M.C., A.U.S. 


Chief of Field Party, The Institute of Inter-American Affair; 
Director, Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano 
de Salud Publica, Guatemala 





AJOR General George C. Dunham 
has reported fully on the general 
organization and policies of the co- 

operative health programs now being car- 
ried out in the American republics, as well 
as on their general principles of operation.* 
The purpose of this paper is to describe in 
some detail the basic policies, organization, 
and administration of one cooperative pro- 
gram from the viewpoint of technical pub- 
lic health administration. Since the cooper- 
ative program in Guatemala is only a small 
part of the whole structure, however, it 
seems advisable to restate briefly the funda- 
mental authorizations which made the pro- 
gram possible. 

In January, 1942, the ministers of for- 
eign affairs of all twenty-one American re- 
publics reached the general agreement at 
the Rio de Janeiro conference that 
The defense of the Western hemisphere requires 


the mobilization of the vital forces, human and 
material, of the American republics and 


Adequate health and sanitary measures constitute 
an essential contribution in safeguarding the de- 
fensive powers and the ability to resist aggression 
of the peoples of the American republics. 


The resolutions state that the necessary 
measures should be taken on a cooperative 
basis by means of complementary agree- 
ments between two or more of the cosign- 
ers. The Congress of the United States, 
carrying out the plan designed to further 

1“The Cooperative Health Program of the American 


Republics,” 34 American Journal of Public Health 
817-27 (August, 1944). 





the well-being and strengthen the bond 
between the nations of the Western Heni. 
sphere, voted an appropriation authorizing 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affair 
to establish a corporation, the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, with power to exe. 
cute cooperative agreements with the other 
American republics and to implement thos 
agreements with the necessary funds. 

In March, 1945, the name of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af 
fairs was changed to the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs. The institute continues 
to be the basic economy department in that 
office. General Dunham is president of the 
institute, and the executive vice-president 
is Colonel Harold B. Gotaas. The institute 
is separated into divisions of health and 
sanitation, food supply, and training. 

The division of health and sanitation was 
organized in the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs in February, 
1942. The division was first headed by Gen: 
eral Dunham, later by Colonel Albert R. 
Dreisbach, and at present by Colonel Go- 
taas. The director has two general func 
tions. In the first place, he and his staf 
exercise general supervision and manage- 
ment of the field parties stationed outside 
the United States. The director is also an 
officer of the corporation and as such has 
power to execute agreements with ac 
credited representatives of the American re 
publics. In addition, he maintains liaison 
with other governmental agencies in the 
United States, such as the Office of the Sur 
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Pgeon General of the Army, the Army Medi- 
cal School, the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau and the International Health Divi- 

‘sion of the Rockefeller Foundation, the 

} Foreign Economic Administration, the 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the 

Navy, etc. At the present time, cooperative 

health programs are in operation in eight- 

een of the American republics. 


Se 


The Position of the Institute in 
the Republic 


i 
FTER consultation with the Department 
; A of State, an officer of the corporation 
enters into negotiations with accredited 
‘representatives of the republic for the pur- 
pose of reaching an agreement for the exe- 
cution of the cooperative program. These 
agreements naturally vary slightly in each 
country, since they are reached only after 
thorough discussion and understanding on 
the part of both the parties. In general, the 
agreements provide for the following: 

1. They create an organization known as 
the cooperative health service and set up 
the broad policies under which that organ- 
ization is to operate. The titles of the or- 
ganizations vary, the most common name 
_ being Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano 
de Salud Publica. 

2. They stipulate that the institute will 
provide a field party composed of techni- 
‘cians to assist in carrying out the program. 

3. They set forth the amount of money 
which will be contributed by the institute 
and by the government of the republic and 
outline in a general way under what condi- 
tions and for what purposes the funds may 

) be expended. 

> The basic agreement determines the 
policy under which each cooperative health 
service operates. While the division of 
health and sanitation can and does furnish 
excellent technical and administrative serv- 
ice, the chief of field party is bound by the 
terms of the basic contract and is obligated 
to carry out all its provisions. In the field, 
the actual execution of the agreement is 
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facilitated by the corporate organization. 
The institute, through its corporate powers, 
executes a power of attorney in the name of 
the chief of the field party giving and grant- 
ing him power to represent the corporation 
in the republic to which he is assigned for 
the purpose of executing the health pro- 
gram. The powers granted to the chief of 
field party are broad and give him full 
authority to negotiate with accredited rep- 
resentatives of the host government and, in 
general, to transact the business of the cor- 
poration in the republic. 

The chief of field party is the ranking 
field official of the institute in the country 
to which he is assigned and is responsible to 
the director of the division of health and 
sanitation. Depending on the size of the 
program and the type of work which is to 
be undertaken, a number of assistants or 
consultants are attached to the field party. 
The principal sanitary engineer is the 
chief's principal assistant and associate chief 
of party. There is also attached an adminis- 
trative officer or business manager. In 
Guatemala it has been the policy to keep 
the field party as small as possible. At the 
present time the staff consists of the chief 
of party, a sanitary engineer, a business 
manager, and a construction engineer. It 
has been possible to maintain so small a 
staff mainly because of the cooperation of 
the government of the republic and the 
technical ability of the national health de- 
partment personnel. Additional personnel 
will be required for the hospital project 
which is described below. 

The Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
is only one of the United States govern- 
ment agencies operating in the other Amer- 
ican republics. The functions of all agen- 
cies are coordinated by and are under the 
general supervision of the ambassador of 
the United States to the republic. Aside 
from his duties in the execution of the co- 
operative health program, the chief of party 
is in a position to give technical assistance 
to other agencies of the United States gov- 
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ernment. For example, in Guatemala as- 
sistance has been given to the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration in operating a health 
and sanitation program at a farm where 
cinchona is produced and to the Rubber 
Development Corporation in providing for 
medical care of workers engaged in rubber 
tapping. These and other functions have 
always been assisted and facilitated by main- 
taining close liaison with the ambassador 
and his staff. In Guatemala it is the practice 
of the ambassador to hold weekly staff meet- 
ings. The chief of party or the associate 
chief is always present at the meetings and 
can report informally to the ambassador 
and at the same time receive valuable as- 
sistance and advice. 

The field party must also maintain close 
liaison with the local coordination commit- 
tee, a group of local citizens, which repre- 
sents the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
in the republic as counsel for the office’s 
over-all program, particularly in the dis- 
semination of information. Through the co- 
ordination committee the field party can 
secure assistance and material in the field 
of health education, through the medium 
of educational motion picture films and 
projectors. The coordination committee al- 
so assists the chief of field party in obtaining 
newspaper and radio publicity for the pro- 
gram, both locally and in the United States. 
Because of the excellent domestic publicity 
services of the National Health Department 
and the nature of the organization, the lat- 
ter function of the coordination committee 
in Guatemala has not been utilized to any 
great extent locally. Its efforts have been 
directed mainly toward securing publicity 
for the program in the United States. 

Close relations are maintained with the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, which is 
also carrying out public health work in 
Guatemala, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Health Department. However, the 
programs of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau and the Servicio are operated in- 
dependently by each organization. 


To summarize, the mission of the ing;;. 
tute’s field party is to execute the contrac 
between the government of the republic 
and the institute, under the general super. 
vision and management of the director o/ 
the division of health and sanitation. In th: 
field, operations are coordinated under the 
ambassador and the Department of State. 
and the chief of party must maintain good 
relations with the representatives of other 
United States government agencies which 
are carrying out work in this area. In fact, 
it is essential to maintain these basic rela. 
tions if the program is to be successful. 


Organization of the Servicio 


HE Guatemalan Servicio was created by 
T an agreement between the government 
of Guatemala and the institute in the man. 
ner already indicated. The original agree. 
ment was proposed by General Dunham on 
July 29, 1942, and accepted by the presi- 
dent of the republic for the government oj 
Guatemala on August 14, 1942. This agree. 
ment established the Servicio as a separate 
entity within the government of Guatemala 
and subordinate to the director-general of 
health as an intermediary for cooperation 
between the republic and the institute. The 
agreement also designated the chief of party 
of the institute as director of the Servicio, 
subject to the approval of the director 
general of health. Funds made available 
by the institute were to be expended only 
by mutual agreement between the director- 
general of health (with the approval of the 
government of Guatemala) and the director 
of the Servicio. In October, 1942, by execu: 
tive order, the government of the republic 
established regulations for the administra- 
tion, accounting, and disbursing of funds 
made available to the Servicio through the 
institute. 

The original agreement, which expired 
in August, 1944, was immediately renewed 
for four years through an extended agree- 
ment approved by the president of the re 
public on August go, 1944. The new agree 
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Taste 1. ACTUAL AND EsTIMATED EXPENDITURES OF GUATEMALA AND INSTITUTE FUNDS BY THE SERVICIO 
COOPERATIVO INTERAMERICANO DE SALUD PUBLICA, GUATEMALA, AUGUST, 1942-SEPTEMBER 30, 1944 
AND PROVISIONAL ALLOCATIONS 1944-1948, ACCORDING TO TYPE OF PROJECT 
(United States Dollars) 





Agreements of August, 1944, 
Agreement of August, 1942 and February, 1945 
Expenditures* to 

September 30, 1944 Alloca- 
Guatemala Institute tion 


Commitment by 
Agreement< 
Guatemala Institute 


Alloca- 
Type of Project tion 





3,851,000 3,551,000 


3,251,000 


361,383 
134,941 


181,160 
138,900 


{ll types, total 
Hospital construction and operation. . 


750,000 
500,000 


300,000 


| Typhus control 


Sanitation 127,614 
45,500 
31,264 
22,722 


Health center construction 

Emergency highway, medical service . . 
Water supply and sewage disposal .... 
Local health organization pin 
Administration 11,170 
Unassigned 568 
Miscellaneous 11,162 


18,800 


3,251,000 
126,771 
43-769 
1,100 22,185 

300 22,722 


4.400 47,200° 


- b 
75,000 


230,000 
“ie: 108,000° 
5.343 12,000" 

269 100,300° 
5,383 27,500" 


5,160 


12,500 





* Estimated. 


» Provisional allocations subject to modification by mutual agreement. 
Program allocations only. Exclude technical assistance and administration overhead. 


ment provides for the matching of funds by 
the government of the republic and the 
institute and outlines in a general way the 
purpose for which the funds are to be ex- 
pended. It makes no alterations in the struc- 
ture of the Servicio and its relation to the 
institute and to the republic. 

In December, 1944, the government of 
the republic asked the institute to assist 
with the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of a thousand-bed general hospital. 
The agreement, signed in February, 1945, 
provides $3,251,000 of Guatemalan funds 
for that purpose. The institute is to provide 
technical assistance in the construction and 
operation of the hospital, as well as in the 
training of nurses and other key personnel. 
All the work is to be done through the 
Servicio, The agreement made no funda- 
mental change in the method of operation. 
There are, in effect, two Servicios, one en- 
gaged in general public health work, the 
other in hospital construction and opera- 
tion. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the 
intent of the institute and the government 
of the republic was to carry out the health 


program within the structure of the Guate- 
malan government and within the existing 
health department. This idea has been the 
guiding principle in developing the organi- 
zation in Guatemala. 

Once the principles of organization were 
established, the execution of the program 
became a matter of routine administration. 
Basic administrative procedures were well 
understood by the local officials and by the 
field party, and relatively few difficulties 
were encountered in establishing the work- 
ing organization. Since no formal rules 
existed for the administration of this type 
of national-international organization, it 
was always necessary to improvise them as 
the program developed. While it is impossi- 
ble to carry out a program of this size with- 
out minor irritations, it is abundantly true 
that the Guatemalan and United States offi- 
cials engaged in the program are primarily 
interested in working in harmony and de- 
veloping the program in the best interest 
of their respective governments. In this 
friendly atmosphere it has not been difficult 
to avoid conflicts. 

The procedures used in carrying out the 
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administrative functions of the Servicio can 
be described briefly. 

Project Agreements. Normally a public 
health program carried out with appropri- 
ated public funds is proposed to the ap- 
propriating body by the head of the depart- 
ment on the basis of a plan and a budget 
estimate. In the cooperative health pro- 
gram, however, the director-general of 
health and the chief of party have a lump 
sum, parts of which they may allot to cer- 
tain types of work (provided those types are 
authorized by the agreement between the 
republic and the institute) . The funds must 
be spent by mutual agreement and must not 
exceed the total amount provided. While 
these policies give the director of health and 
the chief of party full freedom of action, 
they also impose on them serious responsi- 
bility. 

Under the circumstances, it can be seen 
that the project agreement is a document 
of considerable importance which can and 
does set forth the organization and proce- 
dures, standards of operation, qualifications 
of the personnel, a general plan of opera- 
tion, and so on, as well as the authorization 
for the expenditures. This is particularly 
true when building construction or the im- 
provement of water supplies and sewage 
disposal facilities are to be undertaken. A 
typical project agreement is summarized 
below: 


AGREEMENT FOR Project No. 21 
RuRAL SANITATION: WATER SUPPLY AND SEWAGE 
DisPosAL SYSTEMS, AND CONTROL OF MALARIA 


Pursuant to the agreements between the Repub- 
lics of Guatemala and the United States of Amer- 
ica, dated August 14, 1942, and August 30, 1944, 
providing for a cooperative program of health and 
sanitation, this Agreement is made on [date] be- 
tween the Direccién General de Sanidad Publica 
of the Republic of Guatemala (hereinafter called 
the “Sanidad”), represented by Dr. Julio Roberto 
Herrera; the Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano 
de Salud Publica (hereinafter called the “Servicio”), 
represented by its Director, Dr. Robert L. Vought, 
as Chief of Field Party, Health and Sanitation 
Mission for Guatemala. 

The Directors of Sanidad and Servicio recognize 
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that gastrointestinal diseases such as intestinal para. 
sites, typhoid, paratyphoid, dysentery, are majo; 
public health problems in the Republic; that they 
diseases account for high mortality rates particy. 
larly among infants and children in many parts oj 
the country; and that improvement of the sanit 
tion in certain areas will assist in the economic 
development of the country. 









I, Purpose of the Program 

The Directors, by means of this Agreement, pro 
pose to provide for complete studies of water sup. 
ply and sewage disposal and for the antimalaria| 
campaign in certain cities in the Republic, for the 
purpose of estimating the cost and carrying out the 
permanent sanitation of such regions. 
Il. Plan of Operation 


The Directors hereby agree to carry out the {ol- 
lowing plan for the improvement of rural sanita- 
tion in the Republic: 

1. To study the incidence of malaria, gastro. 
intestinal diseases, and intestinal parasites, attribut. 
able directly or indirectly to inadequate water sup. 
ply and sewage disposal systems. 

2. To study existing water supply, sewage dis. 
posal, and other sanitary facilities in each plac 
selected. 

g. To prepare plans and designs of proposed 
constructions in each place, including accurate 
estimates of cost. 

4. To undertake the construction of such sani- 
tary facilities by means of funds which will be 
made available through supplemental project 
agreements, there being prepared a separate agree. 
ment under this general allocation of funds for 
each major unit of work to be undertaken. 

5. To undertake other projects in the field of 
sanitation which may be of general benefit to the 
Republic. 

6. The Sanidad will request the economic help 
of the Municipalities for the purpose of allocating 
funds for the proper maintenance of the perma- 
nent works of sanitation which are undertaken. 


III. Allocation of Funds 


Of the funds deposited to the account of the 
Servicio in the Banco Central de Guatemala, pur- 
suant to the agreements referred to in the first 
paragraph, there is hereby allocated the sum of 
Q75,000.00 for this project during the year end- 
ing September 30, 1945. Any balance remaining 
to the credit of this project at the expiration of 
the year will continue to be made available for the 
execution of the project. 

In Witness WHEREOF the parties hereto have 
caused this Project Agreement to be executed by 
their duly authorized representatives on the day 
and year first above written. 
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SUPPLEMENT A}! 
PRELIMINARY STUDIES, DETAILED DESIGNS AND 
SUPERVISION 


> IV. Organization [Abstracted] 


ry. A section of sanitary engineering is estab- 
lished in the Servicio, subordinate to the engineer- 


j ing section of the National Department of Health, 


for the purpose of carrying out sanitation projects 
which may be agreed upon by the directors. 

2. The execution of the project is placed in 
charge of a chief sanitary engineer responsible to 


) the director of the Servicio, except that he will fol- 


low engineering policies prescribed by the chief 


4 engineer of the Health Department and the con- 
> sultant engineer of the Institute of Inter-American 
» Affairs. 


3. Qualifications of the chief engineer are out- 


) lined. The general powers, duties, and functions of 
) the engineering section of the Servicio and Health 

a Department and the Institute of Inter-American 
) Affairs are specifically stated.] 


V. Supplemental Project Agreements 


Project agreements which are prepared by the 
Sanitary Engineering Section shall in all cases be 


> detailed and complete. The following information 
' must be contained in each proposal: a statement 


of the basic problem involved and the expected 


» result; a survey of the principal sanitary conditions 
) of the community, including the principal causes 


of illness and death; a detailed description of the 


» work to be undertaken, including complete designs 
| of all proposed constructions; a complete estimate 
» of cost and a materials list showing the amount of 
Fe each material which must be purchased locally or 


in the States; and a schedule showing the estimated 
dates on which each major portion of the work will 
be completed. 


Vl. Approval of Designs and Plans 

All designs and plans of proposed projects shall 
be prepared by the Chief Engineer of the Servicio, 
who shall submit them for approval to the Chief 
Engineer, Sanidad Publica, and the Consulting 
Engineer, Institute of Inter-American Affairs. The 
Engineering Section of Sanidad and the Consulting 
Engineer of the Institute will indicate approval of 
the design by signing the drawings. All drawings 
will be similarly approved by the Directors. 

No project of construction will be started until 
the project agreement, as described in Section V, 
's approved by the Directors, nor until the designs 
are approved as provided in the foregoing para- 
graph. 


* The Pepe of the supplement is to develop points 


!, 2, and § under Section II of the general agreement. 
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VII. Allocation of Funds 

Of the Q75,000.00 allocated to Project No. 21 
by Section III of this agreement, Q14,000.00 are 
set aside to finance Supplement A until September 
30, 1945. 

In Witness WHeEREOF the parties hereto have 
caused this Project Agreement to be executed by 
their duly authorized representatives on the day 
and year first above written. 

Attached to Supplement A there is an 
itemized budget by object classification 
following the method used in the United 
States government, showing the specific pur- 
poses for which the Q14,000 allocated to 
this project is to be spent. 

Similar project agreements are prepared 
for each project undertaken. The total of 
all such project agreements represents the 
total funds authorized for the year. These 
agreements are signed by the director of 
Servicio as such and also as chief of field 
party, representing the institute. 

Public Relations. No small part of a 
health officer's job in the United States, 
Guatemala, or anywhere else is the business 
of influencing public opinion favorably 
toward public health work in general and 
toward the organization he represents in 
particular. That is, he has to report to the 
man on the street what he is doing and why 
he is doing it, with the hope that the public 
will understand its importance and will 
react favorably to the procedures and pro- 
grams which the health officer is under- 
taking. 

From the foregoing, it will be apparent 
that the handling of the public relations of 
a national-international organization, such 
as the Servicio, is not a simple matter. In the 
first place, the Servicio is a separate organi- 
zation within the National Health Depart- 
ment; as such, all official publicity and rela- 
tions are handled through the director of 
health. That is, the director of health and 
the director of Servicio have the same inter- 
est in publicizing the national health serv- 
ices. At the same time, the Servicio is an 
international organization which, through 
the institute, has the support of the United 
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States. It is inevitable that a program of | Guatemalan law and procedures, the fing J py ti 
this size will have a profound effect on the —_ authority determining whether or not the, HB dire: 
attitudes of the people of the republic are carried out is the government of the x. port 
toward public health methods and stand- public. It has been our experience that the IB cent: 
ards in the United States and Guatemala. local officials are very receptive to good MB) chasi 
As representatives of the government of the ideas in business management and fund MB thro 
United States, it is naturally our interest control and have adopted many of oy; i 
that the work be done and reported in such familiar systems of requisitions, purchas 
a way that it will favorably influence those orders, and property control. At the same 
attitudes toward United States public time, since we are assured that the basi 
health methods. However, this is not the | Guatemalan system is entirely sufficient and 
primary objective of the program. adequate for the purposes, in no case does 
Personnel. Since the Servicio is a Guate- the institute insist on ritualistic adherence 
malan organization, the policies of the to the standard United States government 
Guatemalan government in regard to per- _ procedures. 
sonnel selection and management are The business manager of the institute in 
followed closely. The director of Servicio a consulting capacity gives valuable advice 
selects all technical and administrative per- and assistance both to the administrative 
sonne! subject to the approval of the direc- _ officer of the Servicio and to the chief o 
tor of health. If the director of health field party in the management of funds. He 
approves the selection, the personnel are also has access to and reviews all proposed 
recommended by him for formal govern- _ payments for the director of the Servicio. 
mental approval, according to the proce- Purchasing. All local purchasing is han- 
dure which is followed in other branches of | dled by the administrative officer of the 
the government. Servicio with the assistance of a bonded 
Budgets and Fund Control. Funds of the _ purchasing agent. It is the duty of the pur- HH pyp) 
Servicio are disbursed in accordance with — chasing agent to canvass the local market 1. 
Guatemalan government procedures and in _and to keep a record of the bids offered by JR sat 
accordance with the special regulations re- each firm. Bids are approved by the ad 
ferred to above. The administrative officer ministrative officer of the Servicio, but the 
of the Servicio is directly responsible tothe —_ purchase order is not approved until the 
director. However, he is also directly sub- _ director has had opportunity to review the 
ordinate to the director-general of accounts, __ bids and has had full information concer. 
as are all other personnel handling funds in _ing the circumstances surrounding the pur- JR *3"* 
the various departments of the government _ chase. No purchases can be made from _ 
of the republic. From time to time the divi- _ firms on the proclaimed list of blocked na- T 
sion of administration of the Office of Inter- _tionalls. aco 
American Affairs and the treasurer of the All requisitions for material originate func 
institute recommend procedures to be fol- _— with the directors of the individual proj JR the 
lowed in the accounting and disbursing of ects. After approval by the director of the JM pro» 
funds. These recommendations are made __ Servicio, they are sent to the administrative J able 
through the chief of field party to the busi- _ officer of the Servicio, who makes the pur- cont 
ness manager. The business manager then _ chases in accordance with the procedure on t 
takes up the recommendations with the ad- _ described above. the 
ministrative officer of the Servicio. In gen- If the requisition is for imported material whi 
eral, these recommendations are followed from the United States, a special purchase Une 
rather closely. However, since the funds _ order is prepared by the business manager J of t! 
must be disbursed in accordance with _ of the institute. This order is signed both the | 
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py the director of the Servicio and by the 
director of health. Thus no material is im- 
ported without the approval of the repre- 


© sentatives of the two governments. Pur- 


chases in the United States are made 
through the Office of Inter-American Af- 


) fairs in Washington. 


Time-Keeping and Payroll Procedures. 
These procedures follow the normal Guate- 
malan government procedures closely. In 
large construction jobs the time report is 
prepared by the timekeeper and certified by 
the chief engineer and his assistant. The 
calculation of the payroll is made by a rep- 
resentative of the administrative officer of 
the Servicio. 


Content and Execution of the 
Health Program 


HE agreement between the government 
To the republic and the institute entered 


© into in August, 1942, outlined the work to 


be undertaken as follows: 


The S.C.1.S.P. will function in agreement and 
in close cooperation with the Director General of 
Public Health and will have for its objectives: 

1. General public health work in and around 
strategic areas which are or may become important 
in hemispheric defense; 

. Construction of a hospital; 

3. Extension of existing malarial control work; 

. Establishment of rural health centers; 

. Study of the control of typhus; 

. Such additional projects as may be mutually 
agreed upon by the Director General of Public 
Health and the Director of the S.C.L.S.P. 


The basic agreement therefore limited to 
a considerable extent the manner in which 
funds could be spent. For example, under 
the first provision in the agreement, ap- 
proximately one-half of the money avail- 
able for sanitation was allocated to malaria 
control work at the sea ports of San José 
on the Pacific coast and Puerto Barrios on 
the Atlantic. Both ports had airfields at 
which United States troops were stationed. 
Under the second point (and also in the text 
of the agreement) $500,000 was allocated to 
the construction of a hospital in the capital 
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city. This left relatively litthke money for 
additional public health work. After study 
and discussion, the balance was allocated to 
the construction of health centers and to the 
control of typhus. It was also necessary to 
assist the United States Army engineers who 
were engaged in the construction of a mili- 
tary highway to Panama with medical care 
for the seven to ten thousand construction 
laborers. 

Hospital Construction. The construction 
of a hospital in Guatemala City, which, at 
the suggestion of ex-President Ubico, is to 
be called “Hospital Roosevelt,”’ is a special 
project and is administered in the same way 
but through slightly different channels in 
the government. The agreement of Febru- 
ary 9, 1945, places the director of the Ser- 
vicio directly subordinate to the Minister 
of Public Health and Social] Welfare for the 
execution of the extended hospital pro- 
gram. In addition to this, a committee 
known as the “technical committee’ is to 
assist the minister and the director with the 
preparation of the hospital program, the ap- 
proval of plans, specifications, training of 
personnel, and operation. 

In 1943 the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau secured a grant from the institute 
for the purpose of developing nursing serv- 
ices in Guatemala and certain other repub- 
lics. The assistance to the nursing school is 
to be continued in the future as a direct 
operation of the institute and the Servicio, 
rather than through its former relationship 
with the sanitary bureau. 

The design of the hospital was begun in 
May, 1943, at the request of the govern- 
ment, and architects skilled in hospital 
architecture are attached to the field party 
staff. It was finally determined that a three 
hundred-bed modern hospital could be 
built with the $500,000 which was available 
at that time. Construction began in March, 
1944, and is now being carried out rapidly. 
It is expected that construction will be com- 
pleted on the expanded hospital by the end 
of December, 1946. Under the extended 
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hospital agreement, the completed unit will 
be operated for one year by the Servicio. 
General Public Health Programs. The 
agreement dated in August, 1944, extended 
the program for four years and removed 
some of the limitations on the use of money. 
Expenditures for temporary and permanent 
malaria control in strategic areas and for the 
medical care of laborers engaged in the con- 
struction of the highway connection to Pan- 
ama were considered desirable and neces- 
sary because of the general strategic situa- 
tion at that time, but it was also clear that 
the expenditures were not necessarily in 
accordance with the general public health 
needs of the republic, nor were they like- 
ly to lead to any considerable improvement 
of the existing public health services, how- 
ever desirable and necessary they might be 
for the defense of the hemisphere. This was 
apparent to both the Guatemalan health 
officials and the institute personnel. The 
new agreement gave the director of health 
and the chief of party more freedom of ac- 
tion. It was formally agreed that all work 
undertaken by the Servicio in the future 
must meet the following general qualifica- 
tions: (1) that, in accordance with the spirit 
which established the cooperative programs, 
work undertaken would be in the field of 
public health and would, in so far as pos- 
sible, be of permanent benefit to the citi- 
zens of the republic and to the people of 
the Western Hemisphere generally; (2) that 
the funds would be spent in such a way as 
to benefit the largest possible number of 
persons, always taking into consideration 
the needs of each region of the country, as 
well as any special sanitary conditions and 
the importance of the zone or community 
in the economy of the country; (3) that, al- 
though the Servicio was a separate organiza- 
tion in the National Department of Health, 
it would not take over functions which are 
the normal responsibility of the National 
Department of Health but would assist in 
improving existing services or in starting 


services which are necessary to the repub) 
and are not existent at the time. 

Virtually all the funds available unde, 
the new program were allocated befor 
March 1, 1945. Of the $150,000 availab\ 
for the first year’s operation, slightly mor 
than $80,000 was allocated to environmep. 
tal sanitation, the balance going to local 
health organization in the municipalities 
and provinces of the republic. All the ap 
proved projects in operation now have |o 
cal contributions of varying amounts, jp 
addition to the contribution of the gover. 
ment of the republic. For example, a water 
supply system is being designed for the Cit 
of Jutiapa in the eastern part of the repub- 
lic. The estimated cost of construction js 
about $40,000. Accordingly, the Servicio, 
with the approval of the government, en- 
tered into an agreement with the Munici. 
pality of Jutiapa which provided that the 
municipality would contribute 25 per cent 
of the construction cost. Other projects are 
now pending on the same basis. 

In the same way, local health organiz- 
tions are established on the basis of con- 
tributions from local sources. A city health 
department has been established in the cap- 
ital city. This agreement is for a three-year 
term and provides that the Servicio will 
pay the entire cost of operation the first 
year, two-thirds of the cost the second year, 
and one-half the cost the third year. Three 
district health centers will be constructed 
and operated in the most populated parts 
of the city. These centers will provide the 
usual public health nursing services, ma- 
ternity and child hygiene services, and tu- 
berculosis and venereal disease control. The 
organization operates as a part of the cit) 
government under the general supervision 
of the director of health. 

It is hoped that the development o! 
strong local health organizations on a per 
manent basis, financed in part by the mv- 
nicipalities, will lead to more effective 
health services throughout the republic. 
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INTER-AMERICAN HEALTH PROGRAM 


The interest in this type of assistance, as a 
matter of fact, far exceeds the available 
funds of the Servicio. That is to say, urgent 
requests of the municipalities for assistance 
with water supplies, sewage disposal, health 
centers, and so on, have to be denied be- 
cause of the limitation of Servicio funds. 

Table 1 shows the allocation and expend- 
iture of funds for both the old and the new 
programs. There is also shown the contri- 
bution of the governments of the United 
States and Guatemala to the program. 

Operaton of Individual Programs. With 
the preceding general background, it is 
possible to describe the operation of indi- 
vidual programs or projects. The basic 
agreement between the institute and the 
government outlines the general organiza- 
tion of the Servicio; in the same way, indi- 
vidual project agreements describe the or- 
ganization and policies applicable to each 
project. All agreements follow the form of 
Project No. 21, above. Each project has a 
director, who is responsible to the director 
of the Servicio, At the same time, the pro}- 
ect is organized so that the director's posi- 
tion and responsibilities will fit into the 
general organization of the National De- 
partment of Health, as it exists now or as 
the director wishes it to be expanded in the 
future. For instance, in the project quoted 
above, the chief engineer, upon the expira- 
tion of the funds of the Servicio, will con- 
tinue to be a part of the sanitary engineer- 
ing organization of the health department 
and will continue to carry on the work 
which originated in the Servicio. 

Each project director has the necessary 
number of technical and administrative as- 
sistants, depending on the size of the proj- 
ect. A clerk or foreman is always designated 
as administrative officer and handles the 
funds assigned to the project, prepares the 
payrolls, and handles the property. In his 
capacity as administrative officer, he is di- 
rectly responsible to the administrative of- 
heer of the Servicio. 


Summary and Conclusions 

HE Servicio in Guatemala can be de- 

fined as a national-international health 
organization created within the National 
Health Department, following closely the 
administrative policies of the Guatemalan 
government, financed by the governments 
of the United States and Guatemala, and 
operating with the assistance of Guatemalan 
and North American technicians. 

The methods of administration and poli- 
cies have been presented in detail because 
it is believed that strict attention to certain 
details has contributed to the successful 
operation of the program. This statement is 
not rhetorical. The spirit of the cooperative 
health service is the idea that the govern- 
ments of the two republics can carry out 
mutually beneficial public health programs 
under the supervision of technicians from 
each country, always planning the programs 
and spending the funds in mutual agree- 
ment. 

Since the whole is no greater than the 
sum of its parts, it is obvious that the idea 
of friendly cooperation must extend to each 
phase of the program. Every program, pol- 
icy, procedure, and action in the actual 
operation must be tested against the letter 
and spirit of this basic premise and must be 
discarded if it does not measure up. Any at- 
tempt by either North American or Guate- 
malan technicians to make their personal 
public health ideologies prevail at the ex- 
pense of their colleagues is dangerous to the 
work. The test is not whether any partner 
can prove that his idea is technically correct 
but whether the partners can agree that any 
given program, policy, or procedure is 
actually the best solution in the interest of 
all concerned. 

After two years of operation, it is possi- 
ble to reach definite conclusions regarding 
the methods which have led to reasonably 
successful performance by the Servicio and 
to the development of improved public 
health methods and facilities: 
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1. The Servicio must be integrated close- 
ly into the structure of the National Health 
Department and must operate completely 
and unreservedly as a part of it. 

2. The program of the Servicio must be 
developed so that it will assist in providing 
facilities and services which are, in the 
opinion of the directors, of the greatest im- 
portance to the republic and the people of 
the hemisphere in general. Since the Ser- 
vicio is a part of the national health organ- 
ization, no attempt should be made to de- 
velop within the Servicio itself a complete 
health program designed to provide all of 
the usual health services. On the other 
hand, the aim of the Servicio should be to 
assist the National Department of Health 
in initiating and maintaining a complete 


3. In so far as possible, the work of thy 
Servicio should be of permanent and gep. 
eral benefit. This means that the Serviciy 
should undertake programs, services, an¢ 
facilities which may be continued after the 
organization itself ceases to exist. It does no 
mean that the Servicio should engage ep. 
tirely in building constructions or the con. 
struction of sanitary facilities, which are 
obviously works of a permanent nature. || 
does mean that the Servicio should identify 
itself as far as possible wit well-established 
public health and hospital procedures suc 
as the development of permanent rural or 
urban health organizations and the im. 
provement of morbidity reporting, nursing 
services, and the sanitary control of public 
water supplies and sewage disposal facilities, 
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health program by initiating services and 
facilities which are nonexistent or by 
strengthening existing services. 


all of which are known to be necessary parts 
of the complete health program and of 
permanent value. 





We share the view, expressed in a number of quarters, that there comes 


a time, normally, we suggest, in the early thirties, when either a complete in p 
change of environment or an opportunity to stand back from one’s job 
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and to shake oneself free from the daily routine is most desirable in order 
to gain a broader vision and some fresh experience. Change of environ- 
ment can be obtained to some extent within the Civil Service by transfer 
from one Department to another and by transfer from headquarters to 
outstation or vice versa. We have no doubt as to the desirability of such 
moves for refresher purposes or for widening experience, or that the 
Service as a whole would benefit if there were more movement between 
Departments at this level.—Great Britain, Committee on the Training of 
Civil Servants, Report, Cmd. 6525 (H.M. Stationery Office, 1944) p. 31. 


We rate high the need for civil servants to acquire the right attitude 
of consideration and sympathy towards members of the public, but would 
add that this attitude should be mutual. Public servants, like everyone exci 
else, respond to praise and blame, and enthusiasm and a spirit of service gove 
cannot be expected to flourish among them if they feel that their efforts < 
are being disparaged, and their difficulties overlooked, by those whom 
they are endeavouring to serve. A more generous appreciation by the shar 
public of the work of the Civil Service would go far to ensure that such erbs 
appreciation was increasingly deserved.—Ibid., p. 33. find 
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FACT about proverbs that greatly 

enhances their quotability is that 

they almost always occur in mutu- 
ally contradictory pairs. “Look before you 
leap!” —but “He who hesitates is lost.” 

This is both a great convenience and a 
serious defect—depending on the use to 
which one wishes to put the proverbs in 
question. If it is a matter of rationalizing 
behavior that has already taken place or 
justifying action that has already been de- 
cided upon, proverbs are ideal. Since one 
is never at a loss to find one that will prove 
his point—or the precisely contradictory 
point, for that matter—they are a great help 
in persuasion, political debate, and all 
forms of rhetoric, 

But when one seeks to use proverbs as 
the basis of a scientific theory, the situation 
is less happy. It is not that the propositions 
expressed by the proverbs are insufficient; 
it is rather that they prove too much. A 
scientific theory should tell what is true but 
also what is false. If Newton had announced 
to the world that particles of matter exert 
either an attraction or a repulsion on each 
other, he would not have added much to 
scientific knowledge. His contribution con- 
sisted in showing that an attraction was ex- 
ercised and in announcing the precise law 
governing its operation. 

Most of the propositions that make up 
the body of administrative theory today 
share, unfortunately, this defect of prov- 
erbs. For almost every principle one can 
fnd an equally plausible and acceptable 
contradictory principle. Although the two 
principles of the pair will lead to exactly 


opposite organizational recommendations, 
there is nothing in the theory to indicate 
which is the proper one to apply. 

It is the purpose of this paper to substan- 
tiate this sweeping criticism of administra- 
tive theory, and to present some suggestions 
—perhaps less concrete than they should be 
—as to how the existing dilemma can be 
solved. 


Some Accepted Administrative 
Principles 


os the more common “principles” 


that occur in the literature of admin- 
istration are these: 

1. Administrative efficiency is increased 
by a specialization of the task among the 
group. 

2. Administrative efficiency is increased 
by arranging the members of the group in 
a determinate hierarchy of authority. 

3. Administrative efficiency is increased 
by limiting the span of control at any point 
in the hierarchy to a small number. 

4. Administrative efficiency is increased 
by grouping the workers, for purposes of 
control, according to (a) purpose, (b) proc- 
ess, (c) clientele, or (d) place. (This is really 
an elaboration of the first principle but de- 
serves separate discussion). 

Since these principles appear relatively 
simple and clear, it would seem that their 
application to concrete problems of admin- 


1 Lest it be thought that this deficiency is peculiar to 
the science—or “art”—of administration, it should be 
pointed out that the same trouble is shared by most 
Freudian psychological theories, as well as by some 
sociological theories, 
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istrative organization would be unambigu- _ trative efficiency. But, in thus rephrasing 
ous and that their validity would be easily _ this “principle” of administration, there ha 
submitted to empirical test. Such, however, _ been brought clearly into the open its fuy. 
seems not to be the case. To show why it damental ambiguity: “Administrative ef, 
is not, each of the four principles just listed _ ciency is increased by a specialization of th 
will be considered in turn. task among the group in the direction 

Specialization. Administrative efficiency which will lead to greater efficiency.” mand, 
is supposed to increase with an increase in Further discussion of the choice between jm *” 
specialization. But is this intended tomean _—_ competing bases of specialization will be The ; 
that any increase in specialization will in- undertaken after two other principles of should 
crease efficiency? If so, which of the follow- administration have been examined. —_— 
ing alternatives is the correct application Unity of Command. Administrative eff. The i 
of the principle in a particular case? ciency is supposed to be enhanced by 2r. ee 

1. A plan of nursing should be put into effect | Tanging the members of the organization in wae 
by which nurses will be assigned to districts and a determinate hierarchy of authority in or. wnat 
do all nursing within that district, including school der to preserve “unity of command.” organ 
examinations, visits to homes or school children, and Analysis of this “principle” requires : in one 
eobercutees waneing. ; clear understanding of what is meant by each ¢ 

2. A functional plan of nursing should be put os ge ‘ vaniza 
into effect by which different nurses will be as- the term “authority.” A subordinate may 9° rtly 
signed to school examinations, visits to homes of be said to accept authority whenever he poe 
school children, and tuberculosis nursing. The permits his behavior to be guided by a 
present method of generalized nursing by districts decision reached by another, irrespective 
impedes the development of specialized skills in the of his own judgment as to the merits of that 
three very diverse programs. re 

decision. 


Both of these administrative arrange- In one sense the principle of unity of 


himse 
which 


, : ye. : se mf divide 
ments satisfy the requirement of specializa- | command, like the principle of specializ- we 
. . . . . . . a ve . f 

tion—the first provides specialization by tion, cannot be violated; for it is physically that j 
place; the second, specialization by func- impossible for a man to obey two contr | 


, or OG | : : , the de 
tion. The principle of specialization isof no —_dictory commands—that is what is meant by 


help at all in choosing between the two “contradictory commands.” Presumably, if 
alternatives. unity of command is a principle of admin 
It appears that the simplicity of the prin- istration, it must assert something more 
ciple of specialization is a deceptive sim- than this physical impossibility. Perhaps it 
plicity—a simplicity which conceals funda- asserts this: that it is undesirable to place 
mental ambiguities. For “specialization” is a member of an organization in a position 
not a condition of efficient administration; | where he receives orders from more than 
it is an inevitable characteristic of all group _ one superior. This is evidently the meaning 
effort, however efficient or inefficient that that Gulick attaches to the principle when 
effort may be. Specialization merely means _he says, 
that different persons are doing different 


things—and since it is physically impossible —_o¢ co ordination and organization must not be los 

for two persons to be doing the same thing sight of. In building a structure of co-ordination, 

in the same place at the same time, two _ it is often tempting to set up more than one bos 

persons are always doing different things. for a man who rely me. work which ow “ 

es . OSO 

The real problem of administration,  ‘h#” one relationship. Even as great a philosopis 

: “ «as oe eas of management as Taylor fell into this error i 
then, is not to “specialize,” but to specialize 


; . setting up separate foremen to deal with machinery, 
in that particular manner and along those _with materials, with speed, etc., each with the power 


particular lines which will lead to adminis- _ of giving orders directly to the individual work 


The significance of this principle in the proces 
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man. The rigid adherence to the principle of unity 
of command may have its absurdities; these are, how- 
ever, unimportant in comparison with the certainty 
of confusion, inefficiency and irresponsibility which 
arise from the violation of the principle.* 


Certainly the principle of unity of com- 
mand, thus interpreted, cannot be criticized 
for any lack of clarity or any ambiguity. 
The definition of authority given above 
should provide a clear test whether, in any 
concrete situation, the principle is observed. 
The real fault that must be found with this 
principle is that it is incompatible with the 
principle of specialization. One of the most 
important uses to which authority is put in 
organization is to bring about specialization 
in the work of making decisions, so that 
each decision is made at a point in the or- 
ganization where it can be made most ex- 
pertly. As a result, the use of authority 
permits a greater degree of expertness to 
be achieved in decision-making than would 
be possible if each operative employee had 
himself to make all the decisions upon 
which his activity is predicated. The in- 
dividual fireman does not decide whether 
to use a two-inch hose or a fire extinguisher; 
that is decided for him by his officers, and 
the decision is communicated to him in the 
form of a command. 

However, if unity of command, in 
Gulick’s sense, is observed, the decisions 
of a person at any point in the administra- 
tive hierarchy are subject to influence 
through only one channel of authority; and 
if his decisions are of a kind that require 
expertise in more than one field of knowl- 
edge, then advisory and informational serv- 
ices must be relied upon to supply those 
premises which lie in a field not recognized 
by the mode of specialization in the or- 
ganization. For example, if an accountant 
ina school department is subordinate to an 
educator, and if unity of command is ob- 
served, then the finance department cannot 

‘Luther Gulick, “Notes on the Theory of Organiza- 
ton,” in Luther Gulick and L. Urwick (eds.), Papers on 


the Science of Administration (Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, Columbia University, 1937), p. 9. 


Me 


issue direct orders to him regarding the 
technical, accounting aspects of his work. 
Similarly, the director of motor vehicles 
in the public works department will be un- 
able to issue direct orders on care of motor 
equipment to the fire-truck driver.* 

Gulick, in the statement quoted above, 
clearly indicates the difficulties to be faced 
if unity of command is not observed. A 
certain amount of irresponsibility and con- 
fusion are almost certain to ensue. But per- 
haps this is not too great a price to pay for 
the increased expertise that can be applied 
to decisions. What is needed to decide the 
issue is a principle of administration that 
would enable one to weigh the relative ad- 
vantages of the two courses of action. But 
neither the principle of unity of command 
nor the principle of specialization is helpful 
in adjudicating the controversy. They 
merely contradict each other without indi- 
cating any procedure for resolving the con- 
tradiction. 

If this were merely an academic con- 
troversy—if it were generally agreed and 
had been generally demonstrated that unity 
of command must be preserved in all cases, 
even with a loss in expertise—one could 
assert that in case of conflict between the 
two principles, unity of command should 
prevail. But the issue is far from clear, and 
experts can be ranged on both sides of the 
controversy. On the side of unity of com- 
mand there may be cited the dictums of 
Gulick and others.* On the side of speciali- 
zation there are Taylor's theory of func- 
tional supervision, Macmahon and Millett’s 
idea of “dual supervision,” and the practice 
of technical supervision in military organi- 
zation.* 


* This point is discussed in Herbert A. Simon “De- 
cision-Making and Administrative Organization,” 4 
Public Administration Review 20-21 (Winter, 1944). 

* Gulick, “Notes on the Theory of Organization,” P: 
9; L. D. White, Introduction to the Study of Public 
Administration (Macmillan Co., 1939), Pp. 45. 

*Frederick W. Taylor, Shop Management (Harper & 
Bros., 1911). p. 99; Macmahon, Millett, and Ogden 
The Administration of Federal Work Relief (Public 
Administration Service, 1941), pp. 265-68; and L. Ur- 
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It may be, as Gulick asserts, that the no- 
tion of Taylor and these others is an 
“error.”” If so, the evidence that it is an 
error has never been marshalled or pub- 
lished—apart from loose heuristic argu- 
ments like that quoted above. One is left 
with a choice between equally eminent 
theorists of administration and without any 
evidential basis for making that choice. 

What evidence there is of actual adminis- 
trative practice would seem to indicate that 
the need for specialization is to a very large 
degree given priority over the need for 
unity of command. As a matter of fact, it 
does not go too far to say that unity of 
command, in Gulick’s sense, never has ex- 
isted in any administrative organization. If 
a line officer accepts the regulations of an 
accounting department with regard to the 
procedure for making requisitions, can it 
be said that, in this sphere, he is not sub- 
ject to the authority of the accounting de- 
partment? In any actual administrative 
situation authority is zoned, and to main- 
tain that this zoning does not contradict the 
principle of unity of command requires a 
very different definition of authority from 
that used here. This subjection of the line 
officer to the accounting department is no 
different, in principle, from Taylor’s recom- 
mendation that in the matter of work pro- 
gramming a workman be subject to one 
foreman, in the matter of machine opera- 
tion to another. 

The principle of unity of comand is per- 
haps more detensible if narrowed down to 
the following: In case two authoritative 
commands conflict, there should be a single 
determinate person whom the subordinate 
is expected to obey; and the sanctions of 
authority should be applied against the sub- 
ordinate only to enforce his obedience to 
that one person. 

If the principle of unity of command is 
more defensible when stated in this limited 


wick, who describes British army practice in “Organiza- 
tion as a Technical Problem,” Gulick and Urwick (eds.), 
op. cit., pp. 67-69. 


form, it also solves fewer problems. In thy 
first place, it no longer requires, except for 
settling conflicts of authority, a single hier. 
archy of authority. Consequently, it leave 
unsettled the very important question 0 
how authority should be zoned in a par. 
ticular organization (i.e., the modes of spe. 
cialization) and through what channels ;, 
should be exercised. Finally, even this nar. 
rower concept of unity of command cop. 
flicts with the principle of specialization, 
for whenever disagreement does occur and 
the organization members revert to the for. 
mal lines of authority, then only those types 
of specialization which are represented in 
the hierarchy of authority can impress them. 
selves on decision. If the training officer of 
a city exercises only functional supervision 
over the police training officer, then in case 
of disagreement with the police chief, spe. 
cialized knowledge of police problems will 
determine the outcome while specialized 
knowledge of training problems will be sub- 
ordinated or ignored. That this actually oc 
curs is shown by the frustration so com- 
monly expressed by functional supervisors 
at their lack of authority to apply sanctions. 

Span of Control. Administrative efi. 
ciency is supposed to be enhanced by limit. 
ing the number of subordinates who report 
directly to any one administrator to a small 
number—say six. This notion that the 
“span of control” should be narrow is con- 
fidently asserted as a third incontrovertible 
principle of administration. The usual com- 
mon-sense arguments for restricting the 
span of control are familiar and need not be 
repeated here. What is not so generally 
recognized is that a contradictory prover) 
of administration can be stated which, 
though it is not so familiar as the principle 
of span of control, can be supported by 
arguments of equal plausibility. ‘The prov- 
erb in question is the following: Adminis 
trative efficiency is enhanced by keeping 
at a minimum the number of organizational 
levels through which a matter must pass 
before it is acted upon. 
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This latter proverb is one of the funda- 
mental criteria that guide administrative 
analysts in procedures simplification work. 
Yet in many situations the results to which 


‘this principle leads are in direct contradic- 


tion to the requirements of the principle 
of span of control, the principle of unity 
of command, and the principle of specializa- 
tion. The present discussion is concerned 
with the first of these conflicts. To illus- 
trate the difficulty, two alternative pro- 
posals for the organization of a small health 
department will be presented—one based on 
the restriction of span of control, the other 
on the limitation of number of organization 
levels: 

1. The present organization of the department 
places an administrative overload on the health 
officer by reason of the fact that all eleven em- 
ployees of the department report directly to him 
and the further fact that some of the staff lack 
adequate technical training. Consequently, venereal 


} disease clinic treatments and other details require 


an undue amount of the health officer’s personal 
attention, 

It has previously been recommended that the 
proposed medical officer be placed in charge of the 
venereal disease and chest clinics and all child 
hygiene work. It is further recommended that one 
of the inspectors be designated chief inspector and 
placed in charge of all the department's inspection- 
al activities and that one of the nurses be desig- 
nated as head nurse. This will relieve the health 
commissioner of considerable detail and will leave 
him greater freedom to plan and supervise the 
health program as a whole, to conduct health edu- 
cation, and to coordinate the work of the depart- 
ment with that of other community agencies. If the 
department were thus organized, the effectiveness 
of all employees could be substantially increased. 

2. The present organization of the department 
leads to inefficiency and excessive red tape by rea- 
son of the fact that an unnecessary supervisory 
level intervenes between the health officer and the 
operative employees, and that those four of the 
twelve employees who are best trained technically 
are engaged largely in “overhead” administrative 
duties. Consequently, unnecessary delays occur in 
securing the approval of the health officer on mat- 
ters requiring his attention, and too many matters 
require review and re-review. 

The medical officer should be left in charge of 
the venereal disease and chest clinics and child 
hygiene work. It is recommended, however, that 


the position of chief inspector and head nurse be 
abolished and that the employees now filling these 
positions perform regular inspectional and nursing 
duties. The details of work scheduling now handled 
by these two employees can be taken care of more 
economically by the secretary to the health officer, 
and, since broader matters of policy have, in any 
event, always required the personal attention of 
the health officer, the abolition of these two posi- 
tions will eliminate a wholly unnecessary step in 
review, will allow an expansion of inspectional and 
nursing services, and will permit at least a begin- 
ning to be made in the recommended program of 
health education. The number of persons report- 
ing directly to the health officer will be increased 
to nine, but since there are few matters requiring 
the coordination of these employees, other than the 
work schedules and policy questions referred to 
above, this change will not materially increase his 
work load. 


The dilemma is this: in a large organiza- 
tion with complex interrelations between 
members, a restricted span of control in- 
evitably produces excessive red tape, for 
each contact between organization members 
must be carried upward until a common 
superior is found. If the organization is at 
all large, this will involve carrying all such 
matters upward through several levels of 
officials for decision and then downward 
again in the form of orders and instructions 
—a cumbersome and time-consuming proc- 
ess. 

The alternative is to increase the number 
of persons who are under the command of 
each officer, so that the pyramid will come 
more rapidly to a peak, with fewer inter- 
vening levels. But this, too, leads to diffi- 
culty, for if an officer is required to super- 
vise too many employees, his control over 
them is weakened. 

If it is granted, then, that both the in- 
crease and the decrease in span of control 
has some undesirable consequences, what is 
the optimum point? Proponents of a re- 
stricted span of control have suggested 
three, five, even eleven, as suitable num- 
bers, but nowhere have they explained the 
reasoning which led them to the particular 
number they selected. The principle as 
stated casts no light on this very crucial 
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question. One is reminded of current argu- 
ments about the proper size of the national 
debt. 

Organization by Purpose, Process, Clien- 
tele, Place. Administrative efficiency is sup- 
posed to be increased by grouping workers 
according to (a) purpose, (b) process, (c) 
clientele, or (d) place. But from the discus- 
sion of specialization it is clear that this 
principle is internally inconsistent; for pur- 
pose, process, clientele, and place are com- 
peting bases of organization, and at any 
given point of division the advantages of 
three must be sacrificed to secure the advan- 
tages of the fourth. If the major depart- 
ments of a city, for example, are organized 
on the basis of major purpose, then it fol- 
lows that all the physicians, all the lawyers, 
all the engineers, all the statisticians will 
not be located in a single department ex- 
clusively composed of members of their pro- 
fession but will be distributed among the 
various city departments needing their serv- 
ices. The advantages of organization by 
process will thereby be partly lost. 

Some of these advantages can be regained 
by organizing on the basis of process within 
the major departments. Thus there may be 
an engineering bureau within the public 
works department, or the board of educa- 
tion may have a school health service as a 
major division of its work. Similarly, within 
smaller units there may be division by area 
or by clientele: e.g., a fire department will 
have separate companies located through- 
out the city, while a welfare department 
may have intake and case work agencies in 
various locations. Again, however, these 
major types of specialization cannot be si- 
multaneously achieved, for at any point in 
the organization it must be decided whether 
specialization at the next level will be ac- 
complished by distinction of major purpose, 
major process, clientele, or area. 

The conflict may be illustrated by show- 
ing how the principle of specialization ac- 
cording to purpose would lead to a differ- 
ent result from specialization according to 


clientele in the organization of a healt) 
department. 


1. Public health administration consists of th: 
following activities for the prevention of diseay 
and the maintenance of healthful conditions: ,; 
vital statistics; (2) child hygiene—prenatal, mate; 
nity, postnatal, infant, preschool, and school heal) 
programs; (3) communicable disease control; (; 
inspection of milk, foods, and drugs; (5) sanitan 
inspection; (6) laboratory service; (7) health educa 
tion. 

One of the handicaps under which the health de. 
partment labors is the fact that the department ha 
no control over school health, that being an x. 
tivity of the county board of education, and ther 
is little or no coordination between that high) 
important part of the community health progran 
and the balance of the program which is conducted 
by the city-county health unit. It is recommended 
that the city and county open negotiations with the 
board of education for the transfer of all school 
health work and the appropriation therefor to the 
joint health unit... . 

2. To the modern school department is entrusted 
the care of children during almost the entire period 
that they are absent from the parental home. | 
has three principal responsibilities toward them 
(1) to provide for their education in useful skilk 
and knowledge and in character; (2) to provide 
them with wholesome play activities outside schoo! 
hours; (3) to care for their health and to assure 
the attainment of minimum standards of nutri. 
tion. 

One of the handicaps under which the school 
board labors is the fact that, except for school 
lunches, the board has no control over child health 
and nutrition, and there is little or no coordination 
between that highly important part of the child 
development program and the balance of the pro 
gram which is conducted by the board of educ- 
tion. It is recommended that the city and county 
open negotiations for the transfer of all health 
work for children of school age to the board oi 
education. 


Here again is posed the dilemma of 
choosing between alternative, equally 
plausible, administrative principles. But 
this is not the only difficulty in the present 
case, for a closer study of the situation 
shows there are fundamental ambiguities in 
the meanings of the key terms—“purpose,’ 
“process,” “clientele,” and “place.” 

“Purpose” may be roughly defined as the 
objective or end for which an activity is 
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 arried on; “process” as a means for ac- 
‘ complishing a purpose. Processes, then, are 


carried on in order to achieve purposes. 
But purposes themselves may generally be 


) arranged in some sort of hierarchy. A typist 


moves her fingers in order to type; types in 
order to reproduce a letter; reproduces a 
letter in order that an inquiry may be an- 


 swered. Writing a letter is then the purpose 
‘for which the typing is performed; while 


writing a letter is also the process whereby 
the purpose of replying to an inquiry is 
achieved. It follows that the same activity 
may be described as purpose or as process. 

This ambiguity is easily illustrated for 
the case of an administrative organization. 
A health department conceived as a unit 
whose task it is to care for the health of the 
community is a purpose organization; the 
same department conceived as a unit which 
makes use of the medical arts to carry on its 
work is a process organization. In the same 
way, an education department may be 


‘viewed as a purpose (to educate) organiza- 


tion, or a Clientele (children) organization; 
the forest service as a purpose (forest con- 
servation), process (forest management), 
clientele (lumbermen and cattlemen utiliz- 
ing public forests), or area (publicly owned 
forest lands) organization. When concrete 
illustrations of this sort are selected, the 
lines of demarcation between these cate- 
gories become very hazy and unclear in- 
deed. 

“Organization by major purpose,” says 
Gulick, “. . . serves to bring together in a 


| single large department all of those who are 


at work endeavoring to render a particular 
service.”"? But what is a particular service? 
ls fire protection a single purpose, or is it 
merely a part of the purpose of public 
safetyP—or is it a combination of purposes 
including fire prevention and fire fighting? 
It must be concluded that there is no such 
thing as a purpose, or a unifunctional 
single-purpose) organization. What is to 


‘Op. cit., p 21. 


J 


be considered a single function depends 
entirely on language and techniques.’ If 
the English language has a comprehensive 
term which covers both of two subpurposes 
it is natural to think of the two together as 
a single purpose. If such a term is lacking, 
the two subpurposes become purposes in 
their own right. On the other hand, a single 
activity may contribute to several objec- 
tives, but since they are technically (pro- 
cedurally) inseparable, the activity is con- 
sidered a single function or purpose. 

The fact, mentioned previously, that pur- 
poses form a hierarchy, each subpurpose 
contributing to some more final and com- 
prehensive end, helps to make clear the 
relation between purpose and process, ‘“Or- 
ganization by major process,” says Gulick, 
“. . . tends to bring together in a single 
department all of those who are at work 
making use of a given special skill or tech- 
nology, or are members of a given profes- 
sion.’"* Consider a simple skill of this kind 
—typing. Typing is a skill which brings 
about a means-end coordination of muscu- 
lar movements, but at a very low level in 
the means-end hierarchy. The content of 
the typewritten letter is indifferent to the 
skill that produces it. The skill consists 
merely in the ability to hit the letter “¢’” 
quickly whenever the letter “t’” is required 
by the content and to hit the letter “a” 
whenever the letter “a” is required by the 
content. 

There is, then, no essential difference 
between a “purpose” and a “process,” but 
only a distinction of degree. A “‘process”’ is 
an activity whose immediate purpose is at a 
low level in the hierarchy of means and 
ends, while a “purpose”’ is a collection of 
activities whose orienting value or aim is at 
a high level in the means-end hierarchy. 


*If this is correct, then any attempt to prove that 
certain activities belong in a single department because 
they relate to a single purpose is doomed to fail. See, 
for example, John M. Gaus and Leon Wolcott, Public 
Administration and the U.S, Department of Agricul- 
ture (Public Administration Service, 1940.) 

* Op. cit., p. 23. 
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Next consider “clientele” and “place” as 
bases of organization. These categories are 
really not separate from purpose, but a part 
of it. A complete statement of the purpose 
of a fire department would have to include 
the area served by it: “to reduce fire losses 
on property in the city of X.” Objectives 
of an administrative organization are 
phrased in terms of a service to be provided 
and an area for which it is provided. Usu- 
ally, the term “purpose’’ is meant to refer 
only to the first element, but the second is 
just as legitimately an aspect of purpose. 
Area of service, of course, may be a specified 
clientele quite as well as a geographical 
area. In the case of an agency which works 
on “shifts,” time will be a third dimension 
of purpose—to provide a given service in a 
given area (or to a given clientele) during a 
given time period. 

With this clarification of terminology, 
the next task is to reconsider the problem 
of specializing the work of an organization. 
It is no longer legitimate to speak of a “pur- 
pose” organization, a “process” organiza- 
tion, a “clientele’’ organization, or an 
“area” organization. The same unit might 
fall into any one of these four categories, 
depending on the nature of the larger or- 
ganizational unit of which it was a part. A 
unit providing public health and medical 
services for school-age children in Mult- 
nomah County might be considered (1) an 
“area’’ organization if it were part of a unit 
providing the same service for the state of 
Oregon; (2) a “clientele” organization if 
it were part of a unit providing similar 
services for children of all ages; (3) a “pur- 
pose” or a “process’’ organization (it would 
be impossible to say which) if it were part 
of an education department. 

It is incorrect to say that Bureau A is a 
process bureau; the correct statement is that 
Bureau A is a process bureau within De- 
partment X.' This latter statement would 


*This distinction is implicit in most of Gulick’s 
analysis of specialization. However, since he cites as 
examples single departments within a city, and since he 


REVIEW 


mean that Bureau A incorporates all] thy 
processes of a certain kind in Departmen, 
X, without reference to any special sy), 
purposes, subareas, or subclientele of D. 
partment X. Now it is conceivable that ; 
particular unit might incorporate all proc. 
esses of a certain kind but that these proc. 
esses might relate to only certain particuly 
subpurposes of the department purpose 
In this case, which corresponds to the healt) 
unit in an education department mentioned 
above, the unit would be specialized }y 
both purpose and process. The health uni: 
would be the only one in the education de. 
partment using the medical art (proces 
and concerned with health (subpurpose), 

Even when the problem is solved of 
proper usage for the terms “purpose, 
“process,” “clientele,” and “area,” the prin- 
ciples of administration give no guide as to 
which of these four competing bases of spe- 
cialization is applicable in any particular 
situation. The British Machinery of Gov- 
ernment Committee had no doubts about 
the matter. It considered purpose and clien- 
tele as the two possible bases of organization 
and put its faith entirely in the former. 
Others have had equal assurance in choos 
ing between purpose and process. The rea- 
soning which leads to these unequivocal 
conclusions leaves something to be desired. 
The Machinery of Government Committee 
gives this sole argument for its choice: 

Now the inevitable outcome of this method of 
organization [by clientele] is a tendency to Lill: 
putian administration. It is impossible that the 
specialized service which each Department has 
render to the community can be of as high a stand 
ard when its work is at the same time limited to: 
particular class of persons and extended to every 
variety of provision for them, as when the Depart 
ment concentrates itself on the provision of the 
particular service only by whomsoever required. 
and looks beyond the interest of comparativel) 
small classes.? 


usually speaks of “grouping activities” rather than “¢s 
viding work,” the relative character of these categorie 
is not always apparent in this discussion (op. cit., PP 
15-30). 

* Report of the Machinery of Government Commit 
tee (H. M. Stationery Office, 1918). 
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The faults in this analysis are obvious. 
First, there is no attempt to determine how 
a service is to be recognized. Second, there 
is a bald assumption, absolutely without 
proof, that a child health unit, for example, 
in a department of child welfare could not 
offer services of “as high a standard” as the 
same unit if it were located in a department 
of health. Just how the shifting of the unit 
from one department to another would im- 
prove Or damage the quality of its work is 
not explained. Third, no basis is set forth 
for adjudicating the competing claims of 
purpose and process—the two are merged 
in the ambiguous term “service.” It is not 
necessary here to decide whether the com- 
mittee was right or wrong in its recom- 
mendation; the important point is that the 
recommendation represented a_ choice, 
without any apparent logical or empirical 
grounds, between contradictory principles 
of administration. 

Even more remarkable illustrations of 
illogic can be found in most discussions of 
purpose vs. process. They would be too 
ridiculous to cite if they were not com- 
monly used in serious political and admin- 
istrative debate. 

For instance, where should agricultural education 
come: in the Ministry of Education, or of Agricul- 
ture? That depends on whether we want to see the 
best farming taught, though possibly by old meth- 
ods, or a possibly out-of-date style of farming, 


taught in the most modern and compelling man- 
ner. The question answers itself. 


But does the question really answer it- 
self? Suppose a bureau of agricultural edu- 
cation were set up, headed, for example, by 
aman who had had extensive experience in 
agricultural research or as administrator of 
an agricultural school, and staffed by men 
of similarly appropriate background. What 
reason is there to believe that if attached 
to a Ministry of Education they would 
teach old-fashioned farming by new-fash- 
ioned methods, while if attached to a Min- 


* Sir Charles Harris, “Decentralization,” 3 Journal 
of Public Administration 117-33 (April, 1925). 


istry of Agriculture they would teach 
new-fashioned farming by old-fashioned 
methods? The administrative problem of 
such a bureau would be to teach new- 
fashioned farming by new-fashioned meth- 
ods, and it is a little difficult to see how the 
departmental location of the unit would 
affect this result. “The question answers 
itself” only if one has a rather mystical faith 
in the potency of bureau-shuffling as a 
means for redirecting the activities of an 
agency. 

These contradictions and competitions 
have received increasing attention from stu- 
dents of administration during the past few 
years. For example, Gulick, Wallace, and 
Benson have stated certain advantages and 
disadvantages of the several modes of spe- 
cialization, and have considered the condi- 
tions under which one or the other mode 
might best be adopted.*? All this analysis 
has been at a theoretical level—in the sense 
that data have not been employed to dem- 
onstrate the superior effectiveness claimed 
for the different modes. But though the- 
oretical, the analysis has lacked a theory. 
Since no comprehensive framework has 
been constructed within which the discus- 
sion could take place, the analysis has 
tended either to the logical one-sidedness 
which characterizes the examples quoted 
above or to inconclusiveness. 

The Impasse of Administrative Theory. 
The four “principles of administration” 
that were set forth at the beginning of this 
paper have now been subjected to critical 
analysis. None of the four survived in very 
good shape, for in each case there was 
found, instead of an unequivocal principle, 
a set of two or more mutually incompatible 
principles apparently equally applicable to 
the administrative situation. 

Moreover, the reader will see that the 
very same objections can be urged against 

*Gulick, “Notes on the Theory of Organization,” pp. 
21-30; Schuyler Wallace, Federal Departmentalization 
(Columbia University Press, 1941); George C. S. Benson, 


“International Administrative Organization,” 1 Public 
Administration Review 473-86 (Autumn, 1941). 
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the customary discussions of “centraliza- 
tion” vs. ‘decentralization,’ which usually 
conclude, in effect, that ‘on the one hand, 
centralization of decision-making functions 
is desirable; on the other hand, there are 
definite advantages in decentralization.” 

Can anything be salvaged which will be 
useful in the construction of an administra- 
tive theory? As a matter of fact, almost 
everything can be salvaged. The difficulty 
has arisen from treating as “principles of 
administration” what are really only cri- 
teria for describing and diagnosing admin- 
istrative situations. Closet space is certainly 
an important item in the design of a suc- 
cessful house; yet a house designed entirely 
with a view to securing a maximum of closet 
space—all other considerations being for- 
gotten—would be considered, to say the 
least, somewhat unbalanced. Similarly, 
unity of command, specialization by pur- 
pose, decentralization are all items to be 
considered in the design of an efficient ad- 
ministrative organization. No single one of 
these items is of sufficient importance to 
suffice as a guiding principle for the ad- 
ministrative analyst. In the design of ad- 
ministrative organizations, as in their op- 
eration, over-all efficiency must be the guid- 
ing criterion. Mutually incompatible ad- 
vantages must be balanced against each 
other, just as an architect weighs the advan- 
tages of additional closet space against the 
advantages of a larger living room. 

This position, if it is a valid one, consti- 
tutes an indictment of much current writ- 
ing about administrative matters. As the 
examples cited in this chapter amply dem- 
onstrate, much administrative analysis pro- 
ceeds by selecting a single criterion and 
applying it to an administrative situation 
to reach a recommendation; while the fact 
that equally valid, but contradictory, cri- 
teria exist which could be applied with 
equal reason, but with a different result, is 
conveniently ignored. A valid approach to 
the study of administration requires that 
all the relevant diagnostic criteria be iden- 


tified; that each administrative situation }, 
analyzed in terms of the entire set of ¢, 
teria; and that research be instituted ,, 
determine how weights can be assigned ;) 
the several criteria when they are, as the 
usually will be, mutually incompatible. 


An Approach to Administrative Theon 


HIS program needs to be considere; 
‘Tao by step. First, what is included jp 
the description of administrative situations 
for purposes of such an analysis? Second 
how can weights be assigned to the varioy 
criteria to give them their proper place jn 
the total picture? 

The Description of Administrative Situ. 
tions. Before a science can develop prin. 
ciples, it must possess concepts. Before ; 
law of gravitation could be formulated, i 
was necessary to have the notions of “ac 
celeration” and “weight.” The first task o/ 
administrative theory is to develop a se 
of concepts that will permit the description 
in terms relevant to the theory, of adminis 
trative situations. These concepts, to kx 
scientifically useful, must be operational 
that is, their meanings must correspond to 
empirically observable facts or situation 
The definition of ‘“‘authority” given earlier 
in this paper is an example of an oper 
tional definition. 

What is a scientifically relevant descrip 
tion of an organization? It is a description 
that, so far as possible, designates for each 
person in the organization what decision 
that person makes and the influences 
which he is subject in making each of thes 
decisions. Current descriptions of adminis 
trative organizations fall far short of thi 
standard. For the most part, they confine 
themselves to the allocation of function 
and the formal structure of authority. The 
give little attention to the other types of or 
ganizational influence or to the system 0 
communication." 

What does it mean, for example to 51) 


1 The monograph by Macmahon, Millett, and Ogies 
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“The department is made up of three bu- 
reaus. The first has the function of ———, 
the second the function of ———, and the 
third the function of ————?” What can be 
learned from such a description about the 
workability of the organizational arrange- 
ment? Very little, indeed. For from the 
description there is obtained no idea of the 
degree to which decisions are centralized 
at the bureau level or at the departmental 
level. No notion is given as to the extent to 
which the (presumably unlimited) author- 
ity of the department over the bureau is 
actually exercised or by what mechanisms. 
There is no indication of the extent to 
which systems of communication assist the 
coordination of the three bureaus or, for 
that matter, to what extent coordination is 
required by the nature of their work. There 
isno description of the kinds of training the 
members of the bureau have undergone or 
of the extent to which this training permits 
decentralization at the bureau level. In 
sum, a description of administrative organi- 
zations in terms almost exclusively of func- 
tions and lines of authority is completely 
inadequate for purposes of administrative 
analysis. 

Consider the term “centralization.” How 
is it determined whether the operations of 
a particular organization are “centralized” 
or “decentralized”? Does the fact that field 
offices exist prove anything about decen- 
tralization? Might not the same decentrali- 
zation take place in the bureaus of a cen- 
traliy located office? A realistic analysis of 
centralization must include a study of the 
allocation of decisions in the organization 
and the methods of influence that are em- 
ployed by the higher levels to affect the 
decisions at the lower levels. Such an analy- 
sis would reveal a much more complex pic- 
ture of the decision-making process than 
any enumeration of the geographical loca- 


°p. cit., perhaps approaches nearer than any other pub- 
lished administrative study to the sophistication re- 
quired in administrative description. See, for example, 


the Gecemion on pp. 233-36 of headquarters-field rela- 
Uonships, 


tions of organizational units at the different 
levels. 

Administrative description suffers cur- 
rently from superficiality, oversimplifica- 
tion, lack of realism. It has confined itself 
too closely to the mechanism of authority 
and has failed to bring within its orbit the 
other, equally important, modes of influ- 
ence on organizational behavior. It has re- 
fused to undertake the tiresome task of 
studying the actual allocation of decision- 
making functions. It has been satisfied to 
speak of “authority,” “centralization,” 
“span of control,” “function,” without seek- 
ing operational definitions of these terms. 
Until administrative description reaches a 
higher level of sophistication, there is little 
reason to hope that rapid progress will be 
made toward the identification and verifica- 
tion of valid administrative principles. 

Does this mean that a purely formal de- 
scription of an administrative organization 
is impossible—that a relevant description 
must include an account of the content of 
the organization’s decisions? This is a ques- 
tion that is almost impossible to answer in 
the present state of knowledge of adminis- 
trative theory. One thing seems certain: 
content plays a greater role in the applica- 
tion of administrative principles than is 
allowed for in the formal administrative 
theory of the present time. This is a fact 
that is beginning to be recognized in the 
literature of administration. If one ex- 
amines the chain of publications extending 
from Mooney and Reilley, through Gulick 
and the President's Committee controversy, 
to Schuyler Wallace and Benson, he sees a 
steady shift of emphasis from the “princi- 
ples of administration” themselves to a 
study of the conditions under which com- 
peting principles are respectively applica- 
ble. Recent publications seldom say that 
“organization should be by purpose,” but 
rather that “under such and such condi- 
tions purpose organization is desirable.” It 
is to these conditions which underlie the ap- 
plication of the proverbs of administration 
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that administrative theory and analysis 
must turn in their search for really valid 
principles to replace the proverbs. 

The Diagnosis of Administrative Situa- 
tions. Before any positive suggestions can 
be made, it is necessary to digress a bit and 
to consider more closely the exact nature of 
the propositions of administrative theory. 
The theory of administration is concerned 
with how an organization should be con- 
structed and operated in order to accom- 
plish its work efficiently. A fundamental 
principle of administration, which follows 
almost immediately from the rational char- 
acter of “good” administration, is that 
among several alternatives involving the 
same expenditure that one should always be 
selected which leads to the greatest accom- 
plishment of administrative objectives; and 
among several alternatives that lead to the 
same accomplishment that one should be 
selected which involves the least expendi- 
ture. Since this “principle of efficiency” is 
characteristic of any activity that attempts 
rationally to maximize the attainment of 
certain ends with the use of scarce means, it 
is as characteristic of economic theory as it is 
of administrative theory. The “administra- 
tive man” takes his place alongside the 
classical ‘economic man.’ . 

Actually, the “principle” of efficiency 
should be considered a definition rather 
than a principle: it is a definition of what is 
meant by “good” or “correct” administra- 
tive behavior. It does not tell how accom- 
plishments are to be maximized, but merely 
states that this maximization is the aim of 
administrative activity, and that adminis- 
trative theory must disclose under what con- 
ditions the maximization takes place. 

Now what are the factors that determine 
the level of efficiency which is achieved by 
an administrative organization? It is not 


*For an elaboration of the principle of efficiency and 
its place in administrative theory see Clarence E. Rid- 
ley and Herbert A. Simon, Measuring Municipal Ac- 
tivities (International City Managers’ Association, 2nd 
ed., 1948), particularly Chapter I and the preface to 
the second edition. 


possible to make an exhaustive list of they 
but the principal categories can be enume; 
ated. Perhaps the simplest method of 3 
proach is to consider the single member oj 


the administrative organization and 4 By 


what the limits are to the quantity an 
quality of his output. These limits inclyg; 
(a) limits on his ability to perform and (; 
limits on his ability to make correct deg, 
sions. To the extent that these limits ay 
removed, the administrative organization 
approaches its goal of high efficiency. Ty 
persons, given the same skills, the same ob. 
jectives and values, the same knowledge an¢ 
information, can rationally decide only up. 
on the same course of action. Hence, ai. 
ministrative theory must be interested ji 
the factors that will determine with wha 
skills, values, and knowledge the organin 
tion member undertakes his work. Thes 
are the “limits” to rationality with whic 
the principles of administration must deal 

On one side, the individual is limited by 
those skills, habits, and reflexes which ar 
no longer in the realm of the conscious. His 
performance, for example, may be limited 
by his manual dexterity or his reaction time 
or his strength. His decision-making proc 
esses may be limited by the speed of his 
mental processes, his skill in elementan 
arithmetic, and so forth. In this area, the 
principles of administration must be con 
cerned with the physiology of the human 
body and with the laws of skill-training 
and of habit. This is the field that has been 
most successfully cultivated by the follov- 
ers of Taylor and in which has been 
developed time-and-motion study and the 
therblig. 

On a second side, the individual is lim 
ited by his values and those conceptions 0! 
purpose which influence him in making hi 
decisions. If his loyalty to the organization 
is high, his decisions may evidence sincett 
acceptance of the objectives set for the or 
ganization; if that loyalty is lacking, pet 
sonal motives may interfere with his a¢ 
ministrative efficiency. If his loyalties ar 
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attached to the bureau by which he is em- 
ployed, he may sometimes make decisions 
‘hat are inimical to the larger unit of which 
the bureau is a part. In this area the prin- 
ciples of administration must be concerned 
with the determinants of loyalty and mo- 
rale, with leadership and initiative, and 
with the influences that determine where 
the individual’s organizational loyalties will 
be attached. 

On a third side, the individual is limited 
by the extent of his knowledge of things 
relevant to his job. This applies both to the 
basic knowledge required in decision-mak- 
ing—a bridge designer must know the fun- 
damentals of mechanics—and to the in- 
formation that is required to make his 
decisions appropriate to the given situation. 
In this area, administrative theory is con- 
cerned with such fundamental questions as 
these: What are the limits on the mass of 
knowledge that human minds can accumu- 
late and apply? How rapidly can knowledge 
be assimilated? How is specialization in the 
administrative organization to be related to 
the specializations of knowledge that are 
prevalent in the community’s occupational 
structure? How is the system of communica- 
tion to channel knowledge and information 
to the appropriate decision-points? What 
types of knowledge can, and what types can- 
not, be easily transmitted? How is the need 
for intercommunication of information af- 
fected by the modes of specialization in the 
organization? This is perhaps the terra in- 
cognita of administrative theory, and un- 
doubtedly its careful exploration will cast 
great light on the proper application of the 
proverbs of administration. 

Perhaps this triangle of limits does not 
completely bound the area of rationality, 
and other sides need to be added to the 
figure. In any case, this enumeration will 
serve to indicate the kinds of considerations 
that must go into the construction of valid 
and noncontradictory principles of adminis- 
tration. 

An important fact to be kept in mind is 


that the limits of rationality are variable 
limits. Most important of all, consciousness 
of the limits may in itself alter them. Sup- 
pose it were discovered in a particular or- 
ganization, for example, that organizational 
loyalties attached to small units had fre- 
quently led to a harmful degree of intra- 
organizational competition. Then, a pro- 
gram which trained members of the or- 
ganization to be conscious of their loyalties, 
and to subordinate loyalties to the smaller 
group to those of the large, might lead to a 
very considerable alteration of the limits in 
that organization.’ 

A related point is that the term “rational 
behavior,” as employed here, refers to ra- 
tionality when that behavior is evaluated in 
terms of the objectives of the larger organ- 
ization; for, as just pointed out, the differ- 
ence in direction of the individual's aims 
from those of the larger organization is just 
one of those elements of nonrationality with 
which the theory must deal. 

A final observation is that, since adminis- 
trative theory is concerned with the non- 
rational limits of the rational, it follows 
that the larger the area in which rationality 
has been achieved the less important is the 
exact form of the administrative organiza- 
tion. For example, the function of plan 
preparation, or design, if it results in a 
written plan that can be communicated 
interpersonally without difficulty, can be 
located almost anywhere in the organization 
without affecting results. All that is needed 
is a procedure whereby the plan can be 
given authoritative status, and this can be 
provided in a number of ways. A discus- 
sion, then, of the proper location for a plan- 
ning or designing unit is apt to be highly 
inconclusive and is apt to hinge on the per- 
sonalities in the organization and their rel- 
ative enthusiasm, or lack of it, toward the 
planning function rather than upon any 


‘For an example of the use of such training, see 
Herbert A. Simon and William Divine, “Controlling 
Human Factors in an Administrative Experiment,” 1 
Public Administration Review 487-92 (Autumn, 1941). 
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abstract principles of good administration.* 

On the other hand, when factors of com- 
munication or faiths or loyalty are crucial 
to the making of a decision, the location of 
the decision in the organization is of great 
importance. The method of allocating de- 
cisions in the army, for instance, automati- 
cally provides (at least in the period prior 
to the actual battle) that each decision will 
be made where the knowledge is available 
for coordinating it with other decisions. 

Assigning Weights to the Criteria. A first 
step, then, in the overhauling of the prov- 
erbs of administration is to develop a vo- 
cabulary, along the lines just suggested, for 
the description of administrative organiza- 
tion. A second step, which has also been 
outlined, is to study the limits of rationality 
in order to develop a complete and compre- 
hensive enumeration of the criteria that 
must be weighed in evaluating an adminis- 
trative organization. The current proverbs 
represent only a fragmentary and unsys- 
tematized portion of these criteria. 

When these two tasks have been carried 
out, it remains to assign weights to the cri- 
teria. Since the criteria, or “proverbs,” are 
often mutually competitive or contradic- 
tory, it is not sufficient merely to identify 
them. Merely to know, for example, that a 
specified change in organization will reduce 
the span of control is not enough to justify 
the change. This gain must be balanced 
against the possible resulting loss of con- 
tact between the higher and lower ranks of 
the hierarchy. 

Hence, administrative theory must also 
be concerned with the question of the 


*See, for instance, Robert A. Walker, The Planning 
Function in Urban Government (University of Chicago 
Press, 1941), pp. 166-75. Walker makes out a strong 
case for attaching the planning agency to the chief 
executive, But he rests his entire case on the rather 
slender reed that “as long as the planning agency is 
outside the governmental structure . . . planning will 
tend to encounter resistance from public officials as an 
invasion of their responsibility and jurisdiction.” This 
“resistance” is precisely the type of non-rational loyalty 
which has been referred to previously, and which is 
certainly a variable. 


weights that are to be applied to these ¢; 
teria—to the problems of their relative jp, 
portance in any concrete situation. Th, 
question is not one that can be solved jp ; 
vacuum. Arm-chair philosophizing aboy 
administration—of which the present pape 
is an example—has gone about as far a; }: 
can profitably go in this particular dire. 
tion. What is needed now is empirical 1. 
search and experimentation to determing 
the relative desirability of alternative a¢. 
ministrative arrangements. 

The methodological framework for this 
research is already at hand in the principle 
of efficiency. If an administrative organi. 
tion whose activities are susceptible to ob. 
jective evaluation be subjected to study 
then the actual change in accomplishmen 
that results from modifying administrative 
arrangements in these organizations can be 
observed and analyzed. 

There are two indispensable condition: 
to successful research along these lines 
First, it is necessary that the objectives of 
the administrative organization under 
study be defined in concrete terms so that 
results, expressed in terms of these objec: 
tives, can be accurately measured. Second, 
it is necessary that sufficient experimental 
control be exercised to make possible the 
isolation of the particular effect under 
study from other disturbing factors that 
might be operating on the organization at 
the same time. 

These two conditions have seldom been 
even partially fulfilled in so-called “admin- 
istrative experiments.” The mere fact that 
a legislature passes a law creating an até 
ministrative agency, that the agency oper: 
ates for five years, that the agency is finally 
abolished, and that a historical study is then 
made of the agency's operations is not suf 
ficient to make of that agency’s history an 
“administrative experiment.” Modem 
American legislation is full of such “exper 
ments” which furnish orators in neighbor 
ing states with abundant ammunition whet 
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similar issues arise in their bailiwicks, but 
which provide the scientific investigator 


with little or nothing in the way of objec- 


tive evidence, one way or the other. 
In the literature of administration, there 


) are only a handful of research studies that 
’ «atisfy these fundamental conditions of 


methodology—and these are, for the most 
part, on the periphery of the problem of 
organization. There are, first of all, the 
studies of the Taylor group which sought to 
determine the technological conditions of 
efficiency. Perhaps none of these is a better 
example of the painstaking methods of sci- 
ence than Taylor’s own studies of the cut- 
ting of metals.* 

Studies dealing with the human and so- 
cial aspects of administration are even rarer 
than the technological studies. Among the 
more important are the whole series of 
studies on fatigue, starting in Great Britain 


' during World War I and culminating in 


the Westinghouse experiments.” 

In the field of public administration, al- 
most the sole example of such experimenta- 
tion is the series of studies that have been 
conducted in the public welfare field to 
determine the proper case loads for social 
workers.* 

Because, apart from these scattered ex- 
amples, studies of administrative agencies 
have been carried out without benefit of 


‘F. W. Taylor, On the Art of Cutting Metals (Ameri- 


) can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 1907). 


*Great Britain, Ministry of Munitions, Health of 
Munitions Workers Committee, Final Report (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1918); F. J. Roethlisberger and Wil- 
liam J. Dickson, Management and the Worker (Har- 
vard University Press, 1939). 

*Ellery F. Reed, An Experiment in Reducing the 
Cost of Relief (American Public Welfare Administra- 
tion, 1987); Rebecca Staman, “What Is the Most Eco- 
nomical Case Load in Public Relief Administration?” 


/ 


control or of objective measurements of 
results, they have had to depend for their 
recommendations and conclusions upon a 
priori reasoning proceeding from “princi- 
ples of administration.” The reasons have 
already been stated why the “principles” 
derived in this way cannot be more than 
“proverbs.” 

Perhaps the program outlined here will 
appear an ambitious or even a quixotic one. 
There should certainly be no illusions, in 
undertaking it, as to the length and devi- 
ousness of the path. It is hard to see, how- 
ever, what alternative remains open. Cer- 
tainly neither the practitioner of adminis- 
tration nor the theoretician can be satisfied 
with the poor analytic tools that the prov- 
erbs provide him. Nor is there any reason 
to believe that a less drastic reconversion 
than that outlined here will rebuild those 
tools to usefulness. 

It may be objected that administration 
cannot aspire to be a “science”; that by the 
nature of its subject it cannot be more than 
an “art.” Whether true or false, this objec- 
tion is irrelevant to the present discussion. 
The question of how “exact” the principles 
of administration can be made is one that 
only experience can answer. But as to 
whether they should be logical or illogical 
there can be no debate. Even an “art” can- 
not be founded on proverbs. 


4 Social Work Technique 117-21 (May-June, 1938); Chi- 
cago Relief Administration, Adequate Staff Brings 
Economy (American Public Welfare Association, 1939); 
Constance Hastings and Saya S. Schwartz, Size of Visi- 
tor’s Caseload as a Factor in Efficient Administration 
of Public Assistance (Philadelphia County Board of 
Assistance, 1939); Simon et al., Determining Work 
Loads for Professional Staff in a Public Welfare Agency 
(Bureau of Public Administration, University of Calli- 
fornia, 1941). 
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By Herman Finer, Harvard University 


SysTEMATIC Po.itics, by CHARLEs E. MERRIAM. 
University of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. xiii, 
349. $3.75. 

I 


ype this splendid work Professor Merriam 
has put all his superb qualities of mind and 
feeling as well as the considered lessons of an 
unrivaled practical experience of government 
and politics at alf levels, and a studenthood 
which was in part spent abroad under eminent 
teachers. The span of his interests is as wide as 
the world he analyzes; and having the key of 
languages all the relevant literature has been 
open to him. Indeed, when one surveys the 
literature he draws upon one falls into the al- 
ternate ups and downs of a sense of inferiority 
and an intellectual Wanderlust. 

Systematic Politics covers the whole field of 
government, from the metaphysics of free will 
to the minutiae of administrative personnel— 
and it is systematic. In its scope and compre- 
hension of values it stands in the grand line 
of succession from Aristotle’s Politics and Mon- 
tesquieu’s Esprit des lois. Its supreme merit 
is its conveyance to the reader of a sharp aware- 
ness of the significance of each sector of the 
political and governmental process and its ap- 
preciation of the relationship between them 
all. In comparing Systematic Politics with its 
classic predecessors it is to be noticed that Pro- 
fessor Merriam, living in a new age, packs the 
ancient designs with the material of modern 
science, technology, and administrative and 
governmental skills and stresses, and then adds 
new contours—notably on the relationship be- 
tween the “formal” and “informal” institu- 
tions of government. Merriam is a humanist; 
his shrewdness leads to good will, not cynicism. 
He wishes men well. He knows; but he won’t 
tell on them. 

Something more specific must be said of 
the scope, content, and method of the work 


before we turn to appreciate its outstanding 
merits. As to method, Merriam states and then 
analyzes his problems chapter by chapter 
Then, in each chapter there is a summary of 
conclusions. All the chapters then lead up to 
a cumulative set of conclusions in the final two 
chapters, but the conclusions look forward. 

There are ten chapters: The Roots of Goy. 
ernment; The Ends of Government; The 
Tools of Government; The Organs of Govern. 
ment; Types of Rule; Formal and Informal 
Government; Stability and Change in Govern. 
ment; The Interrelations of Political Associa. 
tions; The Trends of Government; and The 
Future of Government. Without listing all of 
the topics dealt with in each chapter the prin- 
cipal themes may be set down. 

The work opens with a discussion of per- 
sonality adjustments, the need for reconcilia- 
tion of diverse personalities in a smaller or 
more universal group. And so at once the 
note is set of adjustment and movement. Ii 
proceeds to social and cultural groupings, 
within and transcending nations, the composi- 
tion of the population, and the relationship 
between physical habitat and political power 
and opportunity. 

In the ends of government, the nature and 
interrelationship between external security, in- 
ternal order, justice, general welfare, and free- 
dom are considered. 

The tools of government are those factors 
which must be used for successful prosecution 
of a plan of government—they are custom, 
violence, symbolism, rational consent, strategy, 
leadership, and the more special skills and 
tools. This analysis leads into a closer investi: 
gation of the nature of last-mentioned: hea¢- 
ship, the executive, judicial organs, conciliar 
organs to draw on wisdom, aid the formula 
tion of will, and build and fortify morale; 
management (the special interest of the journal 
for which this notice is written) and its subdi- 
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visions, personnel, fiscal, and planning. The 

discussion of management gives birth to ex- 

cursions into military administration, the man- 

aerial group, bureaucracy, and the balance of 
ywers. 

Chapter V is highly reminiscent of the two 
classic masters—they called it forms of govern- 
ment, whereas Professor Merriam uses the 
rubric “types of rule”—government by one, 
aristocracy (“blue-blood,” “race,” the elite), 
and democracy. Naturally, it is to this subject 
that Professor Merriam throughout the book 
marshals all his powers, knowledge, and faith. 

Chapter VI is concerned with the vital de- 
pendence of formal government upon a sub- 
structure of less highly organized forms—basic 
understandings, the pressures of resistance, 
the rights of man, public opinion, voting and 
political parties, and private associations on 
the borderland of government. Once again, in 
the ancient tradition, now the more necessary 
while in the calm of the 19th century to 1914 
it could be forgotten), the book takes up the 
problem of revolution and change (Chapter 
Vil). In Chapter VIII, international relations, 
federalism, regionalism, and world order are 
treated together. Chapters IX and X sum- 
marize respectively the trends as suggested by 
all the preceding analysis, and the probabili- 
ties for the future as deduced from the past 
aided by imaginative foresight. 


II 


ris not possible to convey the value of Mer- 
I riam’s contribution except by selection and 
sample. His special merits comprise five car- 
dinal features. These are: (1) his extraordinary 
sense of the relativity of political institutions; 
(2) the acute perception of the contingent 
nature of loyalty to governmental institutions, 
shown especially in the discussion of resistance, 
violence, and persuasion; (3) his confidence in 
both technical and historical knowledge; (4) 
his faith in the future of democracy and a jural 
order of the world; and (5) a series of acute 
judgments. 

More than any other political work I know, 
)ystematic Politics recognizes and teaches (with 
frm persistence) the relative, provisional 
nature of the crust of political and administra- 
we institutions. It is the unspoken foe of the 
absolute, seeing all things in a condition of 


flux, though not watery. The sense of the rela- 
tive, which gives a moving, growing, declining, 
and striving aspect to the study, is exhibited 
particularly in several ways. The state is re- 
lated to other social institutions and groups as 
well as to the simple individual. It is what it is 
only while they are what they are; and they 
are changing. This is especially brought out 
in the chapter on formal and informal govern- 
ment. Here the pages on the basic understand- 
ings and the rights of man are of special inter- 
est, because the relationship of law and insti- 
tutions to the general expectations and out- 
look of mankind has had a vital bearing on 
obedience. It is not the doctrinaire stuff on 
conventions and natural rights that concerns 
Merriam, but what lies behind these. It is a 
lesson for administrators to learn, who are 
worried by the problem of enforcement and 
by intradepartmental obedience. 

There is relativity also in the connection 
between institutional form and institutional 
purpose. 


I conclude that in recent times the significance of 
organizations rests less upon mechanical structure and 
more upon function. There are more dimensions in 
organization than the flat surface of the chart or blue- 
print may indicate. Much more suggestive are the recent 
air maps, The fixed forms of structure are less em- 
phasized than in earlier times, while at the same time 
the priority of function as over against the structure 
per se and the official per se is increasingly accepted 


(p. 169). 


Besides these relativity-relationships, the 
others are: of law to feelings about the law; 
of the dissolvent present to the ever-present 
future and the still-lingering past; of all parts 
to the whole. This may be illustrated by some 
typical wisdom regarding liberty: 


In most discussions the problem of liberty is over- 
simplified. In reality there are many liberties balanced 
against each other or revolving around each other in 
plural fashion. The personality lives in a complicated, 
ever changing system of choices, not always related to 
each other in the realm of conscious personality. 
Furthermore, there are many other factors in the social 
equilibrium and movement, Liberty must be balanced 
against order; against justice; against equality; against 
the rate, type, and direction of social change or social 
tension; against internal, international, racial, religious, 
and regional interests and demands . . . . The per- 
sonality itself contains a cross-section of anarchism, 
another of despotism, one of tolerance, another of 
intolerance. Hence, the statesmanship of personality is 
also a perennial problem of life (p. 57). 
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Really as a corollary or exemplification of 
this “perennial problem” attitude is the dis- 
cussion of resistance, violence, and persuasion, 
but the essays on these subjects are pendants 
which deserve separate notice, because so lit- 
tle attention is usually devoted to them in our 
time, except by the intemperate with an axe 
to grind, who prompt violence and resistance, 
but leave out persuasion. Resistance is the 
enforcer of the general understandings which 
are the pillars of formal government. 

The historians spin the tale for posterity, showing 
how the mask of power had become the cover for 
futility . . . . But, long before revolution is reached, 
we come upon the evidences of resistance. Some of its 
indicia are: low level deference, with grumbling, 
sabotage, sulkiness; organized disobedience without 
violence; organized non-cooperation without open dis- 
obedience—and then we come upon organized resistance 
(p. 216), 

Today freedom of speech and the press have 
made indications of dissent more easily pos- 
sible; and presumably (because the question 
is not answered) this would make government 
more liable to movement by the waves and 
currents, but less liable to earthquake. Mer- 
riam is much affected by Gandhi and his pas- 
sive resistances, his truth-force. But, as he says, 
the “impudence” of the resister cannot win 
either unless it is representative. As for vio- 
lence: it is an inferior form of organization it- 
self, of vital life-forces; and the business of the 
political scientist with it is to learn about it 
in order to be able to reason, and to control it. 

No states ever written about by political 
scientists were as large territorially or as pro- 
foundly subject to social authority as that in 
which Merriam has his home. They live or die 
by their deft use of knowledge, historical and 
technical, of what to avoid and how to do 
what it is willed to do. This belief in our 
knowledge and its beneficence marks Merriam 
off, as day from night, when confronted with 
a disbeliever in “conscious social control” like 
Hayek. Again and again, almost as in a liturgy, 
comes the phrase: “We know.” Especially, but 
not exclusively, is this manifested in his con- 
clusions to the chapter on the organs of govern- 
ment. Thus: 

Organization now deals with new precision tools of 
management, with new knowledge of personalities, with 
psychology, statistics, more intimate studies of human 
interrelationships, background studies of the human 
environment and of the elements of organization. This 
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huge apparatus of inquiry, analysis, and understangip, 
is a characteristic feature of organization in the pe, 
day. It is the breakdown of primitive maxims with ;), 
addition of many newly recognized elements from whj.: 
new analyses are made. The technical apparatus yy 
modern organization is far more complicated, elaborate 
and scientific than that of preceding generations, We 
now know how to produce, how to fight, how to 
minister social affairs, public or private, on a mai. 
scale; and no modern group is unmindful of the te 
nical tools available for this purpose (pp. 167-68), 

This, of course, is the remarkable character 
of modern society and government—the pos 
session of the knowledge, the skill, and the 
professions which can exercise them. This dis. 
tinguishes the present age from the earlie 
past, and it is doubtful whether it is generally 
appreciated what a staggering wealth of r. 
fined detailed science is used and available {or 
modern state operations. It is the perception 
of this which led to the establishment of th 
National Resources Planning Board and 
membership in it by the author of Systemati: 
Politics, so that the work of the pioneers migh: 
be taken further and the knowledge now avail: 
able be collected and appraised for purpose: 
of its exploitation. It is this, too, which caused 
the obscurantists to destroy the board, for 
knowledge is a dissolvent of the rotten founda. 
tions of any commonwealth. The Hayekian 
are enraptured with the knowledge possessed 
by private entrepreneurs; they are blind to the 
fact that all this and more is the possession 
of the servants of government. 

It follows that Merriam, being a humanist 
by nature and faith, a recognizer of the rele 
tive, and one who trusts in science, believe 
in the future strength and expansion of ce 
mocracy. “The modern long-time trend is in 
the direction of democracy. Pointing this waj 
are the advance of science and education, th 
growth of respect for human personality, the 
decline of brute force, the growth of worl’ 
jural order, the nature of massed industrial 
life, and the reorientation of our modern value 
systems” (p. 206). This faith in the future s 
based upon belief in (1) the emergence of sv: 
perior forms of public administration; (2) the 
growth of education; (3) the emergence of the 
era of abundance; (4) the emergence of indus 
trialized democracy; (5) the growth of the 
more abundant life. It leads to the bill o! 
rights of the twentieth century, and on pp. 22° 
23 appears the bill announced by President 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt and inspired by Profes- 
sor Merriam. 


III 


HrouGHouT the work occur wise insights. 
We draw attention to a few. 


It may be said roughly that the prestige of govern- 
ment has suffered most from the tradition of violence 
and from hereditary transmission of authority. Im- 
patience and incompetence were encouraged by these 
factors (p. 71). 

Nevertheless, the process of prevention, the rule of 
management without force, is in its way. The general 
principle of prevention has been accepted and the 
details of management are in course of development. 
4 shot in the arm even takes the place of a strait 
jacket (p. 79)- 

" Any school child can furnish information as to how 
to tease the teacher within the law (p. 81). 

Conciliar bodies perform a useful function in pro- 
viding for participation of many elements in the shap- 
ing of decisions of general interest. Being consulted is 
an important part of affairs, both public and private. 
Not being consulted is in reverse one of the most 
common sources of trouble, Even the absolute ruler 
may well consult his subjects as does the modern boss 
about many matters of common concern (p. 136). 

To what aspects of state activity is the ballot most 
dearly applicable? “What is justiciable?” the lawyers 
wk. “What is votable?” the statesman may inquire 
p. 229). 

How to reconcile flaming party spirit in the conduct 
of campaigns and a spirit of compromise afterward is 


/ 


not an easy accomplishment for the inexperienced; 
and, indeed, to some this may seem the high point in 
insincerity and hypocrisy, But as in organized sport 
we do not aim to kill or maim our opponents but only 
to surpass them in a given play, so in party warfare the 
aim is not the death of opponents but their relegation 
to political inefficiency for the time. . . . The de- 
feated partisan does not resort to assassination and 
revolution but accepts the verdict as the voice of the 
community for the moment. The minority party pro- 
ceeds to devise ways and means of altering that verdict 
on the first possible occasion, All this really rests upon 
confidence in the justice of the community, finally 
expressed in a deferred verdict (p. 233). 

The greatest of all revolutions in the whole history of 
mankind is the acceptance of creative evolution as the 
proper role of man, for this will eventually transform 
the spirit and the institutions of education, of industry, 
and of government, opening a broad way to the 
realization of the highest and finest values of human 
life, in a form of association where leaders no longer 
scream and curse and threaten and where men no 
longer shuffle, cringe, and fear but stand erect in 
dignity and liberty and speak with calm voices of 
what clear eyes may see. 

Free men—in free states—in a free world—these the 
future government may bring (p. $45). 


Professor Merriam promises more books. 
May they come. This is a masterpiece and a 
liberal education for those who like to think. 
We await his counsel on The Bomb and, in 
view of what he has already said, are not afraid 
of it. 


Road to Gethsemane 
By Rowland Egger, University of Virginia 


Tue INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIAT: A GREAT 
EXPERIMENT IN INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION, by Econ F. RANSHOFEN-WERTHEIMER. 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1945. Pp. xxvii, 500. $4.50. 


Tue INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION OF AN INTER- 
NATIONAL SECRETARIAT, by CHESTER PuRVES. 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1945. Pp. 78. 4s. 6d. 


x THE nations of the world move forward 

into perhaps the final opportunity which 
will be permitted them to establish a working 
peace system, the problem of supranational 
administration is beginning to occupy a large 
place on the stage of international affairs. The 
experience of the League of Nations, both good 
and bad, is being restudied with great care. As 


General Smuts remarked at San Francisco. “It 
was a great and noble effort, much in advance 
of anything that has been done or even at- 
tempted before. Today it is the fashion to be- 
little or even sneer at the League of Nations. 
But in its day it registered a real and great 
advance, and those either in this country or 
elsewhere who labored in that noble cause 
have nothing to regret or apologize for.” Ac- 
tually, the League and the International Labor 
Office represent practically the sum total of 
our experience in large-scale international ad- 
ministration. Those who are deeply and sin- 
cerely concerned with the success of supra- 
national government will not allow the 
anathema which has attached to the League in 
certain sectors of international political 
opinion to lead them into the tragic error of 
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cavalierly casting aside the great administra- 
tive lessons that may be learned from the his- 
tory of the League. 

These two completely different studies based 
upon the experience of the League each con- 
stitute, in their special ways, significant con- 
tributions to the literature of supranational 
administration. Both have been written from 
a background of rich administrative experi- 
ence in the League secretariat, and from this 
they derive much of their value and many of 
their limitations. Dr. Ranshofen-Wertheimer’s 
book, which is one of the Carnegie Endowment 
Studies in the Administration of International 
Law and Organization, is in the best tradition 
of pre-Hitlerian German scholarship, and if at 
times it seems to be a little closer to Ogg and 
Ray than to Gierke, this can only be attributed 
to the remarkable facility with which Dr. 
Ranshofen-Wertheimer, as a true “interna- 
tional man,” has approximated his adopted 
scholarly milieu during his residence in the 
United States. Chester Purves has, on the other 
hand, said his piece in a concise essay of about 
thirty thousand words which can be pretty 
thoroughly digested while, for example, wait- 
ing to get the long-distance operator in Wash- 
ington. And if Purves is sometimes more Pass- 
fieldian than Addisonian, it must be remem- 
bered that even English literature has its muta- 
tions, and not everyone can coin a phrase like 
Winston Churchill. 

The significant thing about these two studies 
is that, although they are inevitably autobio- 
graphical, they have achieved a very real criti- 
cal detachment toward the operations of the 
League secretariat. They are at the same time 
highly informed and completely disinterested, 
although one strongly suspects that the per- 
formances of the then Sir Eric Drummond and 
of Joseph Avenol get less than their deserts; 
despite the detachment of the authors, they 
are still pukka international civil servants who 
cannot bring themselves to say the things that 
ought to be said about their principals. 


I 


ROBABLY the best thing that the League of 
Nations was able to do was to demonstrate 
conclusively the feasibility of establishing a 
truly international civil service—of assembling 
and organizing a group of highly competent 
officials and employees owing exclusive loyalty 
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to the international organization itself, haying 
a remarkable esprit de corps, and capable of 
taking a completely unbiased point of view jp 
the consideration of problems in which th 
interests even of the countries of which the 
were themselves nationals might be involved 
It is perhaps not too much to say that despix. 
the failures of the secretaries-general of the 
League to provide adequate administrative 
and political leadership, despite the horrible 
mess that was made in staffing and integrating 
the League High Command, and despite the 
instability of structure and organization ep. 
gendered by excessive empiricism in the ap. 
proach to the problem of administration, th: 
quality of the personnel which was attracted 
to Geneva almost made the League an owt. 
standing administrative success. Observers and 
commentators from within and without the 
secretariat have repeatedly borne witness 
the fact that men can achieve and maintain 
the conviction that the highest interests of 
one’s own country are served best by the pro 
motion of security and welfare everywhere. 
“As long as international administration is not 
world government, demanding an_ integral 
transformation of one’s national loyalty intoa 
global loyalty, the person most useful for in- 
ternational service is one combining the bes 
characteristics of his national origins with be. 
lief in and devotion to the international 
agency in which he is employed. This synthesis 
is possible, as the practice of more than twenty 
years has proved beyond doubt, and can be 
achieved even under the system of sovereign 
states” (Ranshofen-Wertheimer, p. 244). 

But the League accomplished more than the 
founding of a merely loyal international civil 
service; it attracted to Geneva many of the 
ablest administrators of its era, and many oi 
these remained steadfastly at their posts ané 
firm in their loyalty to the international ideal 
even when the very foundations of collective 
security and international cooperation wert 
being pulled to pieces by totalitarian aro 
gance and democratic cowardice. 

The basic considerations and the fund 
mental difficulties involved in the building o 
the League service have been summarized }} 
Chester Purves in the following words: 

Recruitment is the most difficult, as is it the mot 


important, of the functions falling to the intern 
administration of an international authority. It s* 
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oroblems in the solution of which experience in the 
national sphere is only of limited value. od 

The task of the national recruiting officer is com- 
paratively simple. He can gauge his outflow and intake 
with almost absolute precision each year. Except in one 
or two polyglot countries, all his candidates speak and 
write the same language as their mother-tongue. They 
have all imbibed the same traditions at home and 
«hool, And even where, as in England and Scotland, 
there are different educational systems, the divergences 
gre not so wide as to prevent the establishment of a 
common standard of qualification. He is not hampered 
py the reflection that the number of posts in the service 
isso small that if misfits occur a transfer cannot be made 
to another position where the official may find a chance 
to develop and display his true capacities. He can offer 
life appointment in the certainty that certeris paribus 
they are for life and that there will be every opportu- 
nity not only for advancement within the grade but 
aso for promotion, possibly the attainment of the 
highest ranks and the recognition of special merit by 
the award of honours. He may have to resist the en- 
coachments of nepotism, and he is not confronted with 
the daims of national prestige, which, if not more 
insistent, are at any rate less easy to answer. 

The international authority at Geneva could rely on 
none of these advantages. There was no regular outflow 
and intake of staff, even in those branches of clerical 
and stenographic work where such conditions might 
be expected to obtain, Few candidates could speak one 
of the official languages, French and English, as their 
mother-tongue, and it was only after years of training 
that those who upon appointment spoke them com- 
paratively fluently as foreign tongues became sufficiently 
proficient in the written language to be entrusted with 
the drafting of official documents and correspondence. 
National traditions and educational qualifications were 
nearly as diverse as the Member States themselves. The 
narrow limits set by the budgetary allocation of posts 
were so rigid that transfers of staff, in the higher ranks, 
at any rate, were almost impossible, while the small 
number of posts in each grade made the avoidance of 
possible misfits essential if the efficiency of the service 
was to be maintained. Life appointments until the age 
of 60 were at one time the rule, but the League itself 
being on trial, as it were, throughout the twenty years 
of its existence in Geneva, the Assembly, for safety's 
sake, reduced the maximum terms of engagements to 
seven years, this being the minimum necessary for 
admission to the Staff Pensions Fund. Promotion was 
‘low and difficult, even in the lower categories; for the 
higher grades, although not unknown, it was the excep- 
ton. Acceptance of national honours was, for obvious 
teasons, prohibited by the Staff Regulations. Finally, 
if nepotism was not rife, it was by no means unknown, 
while questions of national prestige could make the 
recruiting officer's life a bane. 

What then were the advantages that we at Geneva 
could offer to attract from the national services and 
tational employment men and women who had every 
opportunity of making a career at home? For, as a 
Tecent survey has judiciously pointed out, the inter- 
tational recruiter must be on his guard in considering 
in offer of services from people who have strayed into 


international life merely because they could not find 
an appropriate niche at home. First, the appeal of the 
novel idea of international collaboration in the cause 
of peace, Secondly, salary scales at rates higher than 
those prevailing in the civil services of many of the 
Member States, but not all. Thirdly, a pensions scheme 
fed by contributions from both League and staff and 
specially devised to attract men and women who would 
be prepared to devote only part of their careers to the 
international service, since an official retiring after 
ten years’ service qualified for a pension and could 
choose between an annuity and a lump sum payment. 


That there were serious deficiencies in 
League personnel administration few knowl- 
edgeable persons would deny, least of all Purves 
or Ranshofen-Wertheimer, although there 
might be considerable disagreement as to how 
these deficiencies ought to be remedied. Prob- 
ably the major defect was the excessive rigidity, 
both horizontal and vertical, of the classifica- 
tion scheme. The horizontal rigidity was, of 
course, a consequence of the introduction of 
the English and continental “class” systems 
into the international civil service—a sort of 
bluestocking predestinationism by virtue of 
which all international babies were born with 
either executive, administrative, or clerical 
and manual (the terminology is American) 
souls and, being so born, could never expect 
to escape, or even be reincarnated, into a more 
exalted category. The vertical rigidity had no 
fundamental anthropomorphic bases but was 
an inevitable result of the bad budgetary prac- 
tices imposed upon the secretariat by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. There was a great deal of lip- 
service paid to the idea of open-end recruit- 
ment, promotion, and transfer in the Noble- 
maire Report, in the Report of the Committee 
of thirteen, and in the Staff Regulations of the 
League, but the practical results, due to the 
urgencies of national representation in the 
upper-bracket positions, were not very impres- 
sive. Purves suggests (pp. 35 and 71-78) that 
the answer to this problem, among several 
others, is the establishment of a unified per- 
sonnel administration for the UNO Secretariat 
and for all of the international bodies which 
may be set up by the UNO. Ranshofen- Werth- 
eimer points out that the interagency trans 
fer arrangements existing among the League, 
the ILO, and the Court never amounted to 
very much and falls back upon compulsory 
in-service promotions for all except a small 
number of top posts. There is much to be said 
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for both these suggestions, and the problem 
of interorganizational arrangements for col- 
laboration in the administration of personnel 
will constitute an important chapter of the 
agreements contemplated under Article 63 of 
the San Francisco Charter. But, to my mind, 
until the system of class recruitment is com- 
pletely destroyed and the artificial and unreal- 
istic compartmentalization which it produces 
is thoroughly eliminated, a career civil service, 
national or international, will remain a mere 
polite phrase. The vertical rigidity can, of 
course, be eliminated only by the institution 
of budgetary and administrative relationships 
between the legislative and executive branches 
fundamentally different from those which 
existed in the League of Nations. 


II 


HE administrative structure and organiza- 
én of the League secretariat, or for that 
matter the organization of the entire League, 
was a strange and wonderful phenomenon. 
There were four major factors in the adminis- 
trative sphere which made the work of the 
really excellent subordinate personnel of the 
League secretariat almost impossible: (1) the 
failure of the secretaries-general to provide 
effective leadership; (2) the resulting encroach- 
ment of certain members of the Assembly in 
the field of administrative management; (3) 
the chaotic situation in the High Command of 
the secretariat due to the excessive emphasis 
upon national representation among the prin- 
cipal officers; (4) the fluidity and instability of 
structure, procedures, and interrelationships 
at the operations level resulting from the lack 
of a consistent administrative philosophy and 
the failure to appreciate the relation between 
form and function. 

It is true that the final draft of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations gave the secretary- 
general no very considerable responsibilities 
with respect to leadership in the formulation 
of the policies of the organization. He was re- 
quired to act as secretary-general at all meet- 
ings of the Assembly and the Council and 
might convene meetings of the Council upon 
the request of any member of the League. As 
Ranshofen-Wertheimer remarks: 


The two Secretaries-General kept scrupulously, even 
over-scrupulously, within the constitutional limits and 


did not even avail themselves as fully as they coy 
have done of the marginal possibilities for action ap; 
influence open to them. There was nothing in ¢}, 
Covenant, for example, which prevented the Secretar, 
General from speaking in Assembly or Council meeting, 
Quite on the contrary, Rule g of the Rules of Procedyy. 
of the Assembly especially referred to this matter | 
stating that the Secretary-General “may be invited 
the President [of the Assembly] to make verbal com 
munications concerning any question under consider 
tion.” It clearly depended upon the Secretary-Gener 
whether he wished to be invited to address the Assem))) 
or not. The situation which actually arose was thy 
not altogether attributable to the constitution. 

Neither of the two Secretaries-General availed hin 
self to any considerable extent of this and similar op. 
portunities. A few instances are recorded in which the 
Secretary-General personally intervened in a pul 
Council meeting, At the opening of the public Counc 
session on January 29, 1932, for instance, Sir [; 
Drummond read the Chinese communication demand 
ing the extension of the League action provided for in 
Article XI to Article XV. On September 18, 1936, M. | 
Avenol made a statement to the Council in which he 
tried to justify his much criticized visit to Rome, under 
taken in an attempt to bring Italy back into an active 
collaboration with the League, by characterizing it x 
undertaken “in the normal performance of his duties 
In a few cases in which budgetary or personnel ques 
tions were discussed the Secretary-General asked to be 
heard; but these cases were exceptional, . . . 

The tradition of the Secretary-General addressing 
the Assembly or the Council could and should hay 
been established in the early days of the League when 
everything was still in flux. The novelty of the spectacle 
might have caused a slight initial fluster on the par 
of some delegates and diplomats wrapped in outdated 
traditions. But their susceptibilities were then alx 
being tested by other features of the new instrument for 
international cooperation and they were becoming ac 
customed to seeing many of their cherished tradition 
upset at Geneva. 

Had the Secretary-General personally presented his 
annual report and had he availed himself of this op- 
portunity to expound and interpret international trends 
and possibilities of action, the general discussion of the 
Assembly might have been lifted into a real exchange 
of views instead of becoming a mere sequence of st 
speeches and official declarations. Soon the States would 
have accepted this procedure as a matter of course, 4 
they have in the case of the ILO [pp. 38-40]. 


The tradition established by the first secre 
tary-general, and followed by his successor, 0! 
abstaining from intervention in the delibere 
tions of the Council and the Assembly, was bad 
enough from the standpoint of over-all League 
policy; from the standpoint of internal admit 
istration of the secretariat it was tragic. Neithe! 
Drummond nor Avenol was willing to preset 
and vigorously to defend the work-prograils 
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and budgets of the secretariat as “‘administra- 
rion” measures. The entire responsibility for 
{amiliarizing the Assembly with the organiza- 
tion, operations, and financial requirements of 
the secretariat was left to the individual action 
of members of the appropriating body, since 
the ponderous Fourth Committee of the As- 
gmbly early in its history demonstrated its 
complete incapacity for dealing with such com- 
plicated problems. The plain fact is that the 
scretaries-general, in completely abdicating 
political leadership, abdicated at the same 
time a very substantial part of their adminis- 
wrative leadership, because administrative lead- 
ership must, at some point, inevitably cross the 
line into the field of politics—certainly in se- 
curing legislative consent for work-programs 
and budgetary policies. 

The inescapable sequel to this lack of leader- 
ship in the High Command of the secretariat 
was a shift in the center of administrative 
gravity. But the development of the Super- 
visory Commission was a great deal more than 
a mere shift of administrative responsibility— 
it was a radical realignment of the entire bal- 
ance of power among all the instrumentalities 
of the League. The 1920 Assembly rejected a 
proposal for the creation of a small commis- 
sion to exercise general oversight over finan- 
cial and administrative affairs, on the grounds 
that such a committee was superfluous. In 
ig21, however, the Assembly reversed its posi- 
tion and recommended to the Council the 
creation of a control commission to be ap- 
pointed by the latter. This was done, and until 
ig28 the Supervisory Commission functioned 
with reasonable satisfaction as a standing 
budgetary committee, operating mainly in the 
review of the budgetary proposals of the secre- 
tary-general and, in the name of the Council, 
making recommendations thereon to the As- 
sembly. In that year Mr. Carl J. Hambro of 
Norway proposed to the Ninth Assembly that 
the members of the Supervisory Commission 
be appointed by the Assembly itself, on the 
ground that full control of expenditures ought 
io reside in the body in which all nations that 
contributed financially were directly repre- 
sented. From this point forward the march of 
the Supervisory Commission, under the leader- 
ship of Osusky and later of Hambro, to a posi- 
tion of complete dominance of League policy 


ee 
49 


and League administration was steady and un- 
remitting. 

Constitutionally, as Ranshofen-Wertheimer 
points out, the Supervisory Commission had 
no policy-shaping functions. Its duty was to 
supervise the carrying into effect of certain 
policies regarding economy in League opera- 
tions which had been decided upon by the 
Assembly. “The Commission,” he remarks, 
“began its activities safeguarding the execu- 
tion of the policies of the Assembly, it pro- 
ceeded to interpret them in the light of its 
knowledge of facts and figures, and, eventual- 
ly, suggested and even dictated policies.” It 
rapidly expanded its power to include con- 
sideration not only of how a given piece of 
work could most economically be executed but 
of whether it should be done at all, and wheth- 
er it should be done in preference to some 
other project. In short, it assumed not only 
the secretary-general’s responsibility for formu- 
lating and presenting work-programs and 
budgets, but it likewise captured most of the 
Assembly’s power with respect to the approved 
of work-programs, since neither the Assembly 
nor its unwieldy Fourth Committee was 
capable of dealing in detail with operational 
problems. 

The dominant position of the Supervisory 
Commission became evident to the world at 
large when the deterioration of international 
political relations made the normal function- 
ing of the League machinery virtually impos- 
sible. In 1938 the Assembly vested the heads 
of the secretariat and the ILO, acting with the 
approval of the Supervisory Commission, with 
the Assembly’s powers in the financial and ad- 
ministrative field. The Assembly in 1939 re- 
newed this delegation of power and for 1940 
invested the Supervisory Commission with the 
financial and administrative powers of the 
Council. In 1940 the Supervisory Commission 
itself resolved that until the Assembly should 
decide otherwise, the Supervisory Commission 
would exercise all the powers conferred upon 
the Council by the regulations for the financial 
administration of the staff provident fund. 
With this action the circle had been com- 
pleted; the servant was now the master. 

The evolution of the Supervisory Commis- 
sion was neither good nor bad, but it was not 
responsible administration. Given the _ re- 
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ticence of Drummond and the weakness of 
Avenol, the strength of Osusky and Hambro, 
and the gathering of the holocaust which was 
shortly to overwhelm Europe and the world, 
its evolution was inevitable. And it must be 
remembered to the credit of the Supervisory 
Commission that in 1940, when Avenol aban- 
doned completely the interests of the League 
and its staff, it was the Supervisory Commis- 
sion which stood firm and performed as best 
it could its heartbreaking job as trustee in 
bankruptcy of the Great Ideal. 

The complete nationalization and politiciza- 
tion of the High Command is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. Its effects in destroying ad- 
ministrative integrity and unity of purpose 
are less fully appreciated. It was, of course, 
to be expected that the posts of secretary- 
general, deputy secretary-general, and under- 
secretaries-general, constituting the upper stra- 
tum of the High Command, should have been 
filled with an eye to the equitable distribution 
of top positions among the Great Powers. But 
League practice went much further. From the 
beginning, the majority of the upper stratum 
were in an anomalous position. They were es- 
sentially ambassadors with advisory and repre- 
sentative functions, extraneously injected into 
an administrative organization. Moreover, 
they were political appointees actually chosen 
not by the secretary-general, to whom they 
were administratively responsible, but by the 
foreign offices of the countries which they 
represented, or named because of their na- 
tionality with the open support of their gov- 
ernments. From the first moment, therefore, 
the secretary-general was surrounded by col- 
leagues whom he had not appointed and 
whom, in the final analysis, he could not con- 
trol. 

Even in the lower stratum of the High Com- 
mand, the appointment of directors was 
strongly influenced by the factor of nationality. 
But the directors were not national nominees, 
as were the deputies and undersecretaries. 
Since their appointments were for seven years 
and indefinitely renewable, their tenure ap- 
proximated much more closely that of the per- 
manent international civil service. Their 
advisory and representative functions were, in 
the main, accidental and occasional rather than 
major and continuing responsibilities. On the 
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whole, the handling of the problem of nati. 
ality in the naming of directors in the Leagy: 
secretariat represents the legitimate ay) 
healthy response of an international agency 1) 
the demands of its constituency for particip, 
tion in its administration. Dr. Ranshofep. 
Wertheimer’s brilliant analysis of the politic: 
problems of the High Command in the Leagy 
secretariat drives home a very salient ja; 
which the founders of the United Nations ();. 
ganization will do well to remember—th 
while it is necessary and proper to make cop. 
cessions to nationality in the constitution o 
the High Command, the secretary-generi| 
must have the final and exclusive authority w 
decide which one of the 184 million Russians 
the 38 million French, or the 458 million 
Chinese shall serve in the top positions of the 
UNO; up to and including the very highes 
administrative positions subordinate to his 
own. 

Both Purves and Ranshofen-Wertheimer te. 
fer repeatedly to the “empirical” approach to 
the problem of administrative structure whic 
characterized the development of the secre 
tariat’s organization. “The League itself and 
a fortiori the secretariat were experimental or 
ganizations, and their methods accordingly 
empirical. Reorganization was, so to speak, 2 
standing order” (Purves, p. 8). “With a typical: 
ly British aversion to charts and blueprints the 
Secretary-General approached the task em 
pirically. He wanted to see the new organism 
grow according to its own inner laws and there 
fore avoided placing the administration in a 
strait-jacket. His modus procedendi was 10 
establish a catalogue of the tasks entrusted to 
the international organization by the League 
Covenant and those implied in the different 
treaties, to single out those demanding early 
action or attention on the part of the Council 
or Assembly, and then to establish the neces 
sary services for these activities within the 
framework of a skeleton organization” (Rans 
hofen-Wertheimer, p. 82). Now the kindest 
thing that Webster can find to say about 
“empirical” is to define it as “depending on 
experience and observation alone, without 
due regard to science and theory.” 

There is a good deal of evidence that Purves, 
Ranshofen-Wertheimer, and Webster are ail 
correct. The League secretariat was clearly not 
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founded on precedents, although there was, in 
the British public service, a substantial body 
of experience that was relevant. Nor was it 
built upon any very coherent organizational 
theory, although the beginnings of the science 
of administration had long since been estab- 
lished. It is not strange, therefore, that the pat- 
tern of League administrative structure re- 
flected most of all the idiosyncrasies of the men 
who from time to time directed the various 
subordinate divisions and services, that there 
was an incomprehensible admixture of staff 
and line operations, that the management and 
auxiliary services were completely scrambled, 
or that divisional structure was at one time 
dominated by notions of functional organiza- 
tion, at another by process, at another by 
clientele, at another by geographical considera- 
tions, and sometimes by all four at once. All 
this, of course, is not unmitigated evil. A rea- 
sonable amount of fluidity in organization is 
essential. But the absence of any attempt at 
defining the basic organizational principles of 
the League secretariat overemphasized its 
susceptibility to needless experimentation and 
purely capricious change. Moreover, the pre- 
occupation of the secretary-gereral with the 
reshuffling and reconstitution of the basic ad- 
ministrative cells prevented the development 
of adequate topside management. Even the 
proposals of the 1930 Committee of Thirteen 
left fifteen independent officials reporting di- 
rectly to the secretary-general, and the secre- 
tariat never developed machinery for the con- 
tinuous integration of operations. The impor- 
tant role which has been given to the division 
of administrative management of the United 
States Bureau of the Budget in the work of the 
UNO Preparatory Commission is a significant 
and happy augury that this time the empirical 
approach may be reinforced with an adequate 
appreciation of the principles of management 
and administration. 


III 


| rs secretariat of the League led a very 
thorny financial existence. While salaries 
were, on the whole, liberal and pension provi- 
sions entirely adequate, the administration of 
League financial affairs on the policy side left 
a good deal to be desired. Both Purves and 
Ranshofen-Wertheimer lay considerable stress 
on the severity of budgetary review in the 


League. “The budget estimates were subjected 
to an inspection of a severity and minuteness 
unparalleled in national conditions” (Purves, 
p- 8). “From the very beginning, the budget 
of the League was subjected to criticism and 
close control from outside, as well as very strict 
internal control” (Ranshofen-Wertheimer, p. 
223). 

But mere severity of budgetary review or 
strictness of financial control never hurt any 
agency. What made the situation difficult in 
the League was the basis upon which the re- 
view was made and the control exercised. It is 
a fundamental postulate which every budget- 
maker understands, and which is a principal 
factor in the armament of topside budgeting, 
that carefully formulated work-programs and 
budgets that go to the legislative branch as 
unified “administration” measures are consid- 
ered pretty largely within the terms of refer- 
ence which the budget-maker provides. Legis- 
latures amend or reject programs, but, very 
extraordinary circumstances aside, they do not 
substitute programs. From a practical point of 
view, even where the budget-maker presents 
his work-program in such form as to maximize 
the possibilities of legislative control, about all 
the legislative branch can do is to say “Yes,” 
or “Not so much,” or, usually, “More!” 

The League budget did not go to the As- 

sembly as a unified “administration” measure, 
because the secretaries-general never accepted 
the political responsibility implicit in the pres- 
entation and defense of an administration 
work-program. 
In budget matters, the position of the head of the inter- 
national administration was truly unenviable. .. . He 
was responsible for the budget under the League con- 
stitution; as a matter of fact he was, in this respect, the 
government, the finance minister, and the authority 
responsible for the proper disbursement of the funds 
provided by the budget—all in one person. Moreover, 
the position was further complicated by the fact that 
he lacked that support for his budget which a govern- 
ment enjoying the confidence of the legislature must 
possess in order to carry out its program. He was, as a 
writer on League affairs puts it, in the position of a 
man who attempts to get his budget “voted by a Parlia 
ment where everyone belonged to the Opposition’ 
[Ranshofen-Wertheimer, pp. 223-24]. 


No more damning indictment of the inade- 
quacy of administrative leadership on the part 
of the League secretaries-general could be 
formulated. 
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So it was that the Supervisory Commission 
and the Assembly, being unable to deal with 
the financial program of the secretariat on the 
basis of over-all work-program and large prin- 
ciples of policy, operated in terms of estimate 
details, wrangled over individual salaries and 
inconsequential items of proposed expendi- 
ture, and, in general, made a thorough mess of 
the legislative responsibility for control of 
basic policy. It is worth noting that although 
the budget of the ILO was an integral part of 
the League of Nations budget, neither the 
Supervisory Commission, the League Budget 
Committee, nor the Assembly ever subjected 
the ILO budget to the restrictions which were 
imposed upon the secretariat itself (Ranshofen- 
Wertheimer, p. 390). 

The excessive rigidity of League budgetary 
and financial arrangements resulted, as Purves 
has noted, in a complete inability on the part 
of the secretariat to meet emergencies as and 
when they arose and in a virtually complete 
freezing of personnel which made transfers 
and adjustments almost impossible. In addi- 
tion, it produced the inevitable corollary of 
overrigid budgeting and line-item appropria- 
tion—overbudgeting. The League budget was 
usually from 10 to 20 per cent higher than 
actual expenditure. Even overbudgeting, how- 
ever, did little to relieve the financial strait- 
jacket in which the secretariat operated, since 
balances were rarely made available for trans- 
fer and the appropriation system strongly dis- 
couraged the inauguration of new activities 
from unexpended balances. 

Ranshofen-Wertheimer makes a very con- 
siderable point of the need for the creation of 
large reserves in an international organization 
such as the League of Nations, and this view 
was likewise emphasized by the group of 
League ex-officials convened by the Royal In- 
stitute in 1944. The objective is apparently to 
stabilize the level of resources of the interna- 
tional organization during periods of economic 
dislocation, on the one hand, and to mitigate 


budgetary rigidities, on the other. There \ , 
good argument for the establishment oj “ 
serves in any social enterprise, or in any , 
vate business for that matter. But to estabjis) 
reserves for the purpose of remedying the ¢, 
fects of mere fiscal mechanics, which was t) 
main trouble with League procedures, seen, 
to be getting the cart before the horse. 


IV 


HE Royal Institute of International Affair 
‘hast the Carnegie Endowment’s Division of 
International Law have struck pay-dirt in their 
projects for the exploration of the administr 
tive history of the League of Nations and the 
ILO. And it is no criticism of either Purves 
or Ranshofen-Wertheimer to say that they 
raise infinitely more problems than they re. 
solve and suggest a multitude of researches out. 
side the terms of reference of these two studies 
There are still many good books left in the 
experience of the League and the ILO. 

These are important documents on a su. 
premely important theme. As_ Ranshofen. 
Wertheimer, a German whose English remains 
the admiration and despair of this reviewer 
phrases it: 


New instruments of international cooperation emery- 
ing out of the great deluge [of war] are the legitimate 
successors of proud concepts and institutions of bygone 
days whose hour of glory has passed. Sovereignty in the 
nineteenth-century meaning of the term is one of them 
diplomacy is another. They will survive the present 
Armageddon, But both will be weakened, the one « 
the chief safeguard for the survival of States, big 
medium, and small; the other as the main instrument 
for preserving peace. International organization, an in- 
truder and a stranger among us yesterday, is today 
claiming its rightful place as the coordinator beyond 
national boundaries and the purveyor for the changed 
needs of mankind. .. . 

In the minds of the best of a whole generation, the 
setting up of a more orderly, more cooperative world 
has assumed the significance of a symboi. World or 
ganization, to them, is the means of expiation for the 
errors of the past for which they have suffered ané 
bled. Here, to them, is the task of all tasks. Here the 
clarion call of the future [pp. 440-41]. 
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Tools for Better Management in Government 


By J. M. Juran, New York University 


Work SIMPLIFICATION, AS EXEMPLIFIED BY THE 
Work SIMPLIFICATION PROGRAM OF THE U. S. 
BuREAU OF THE BupcGet. Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1945- Pp. iii, 49. $1.00. 


I 


erE is something to warm the hearts of 
H those who yearn for streamlining and for 
eficiency in the federal government. The fed- 
eral Bureau of the Budget, utilizing to good 
effect the management training experience of 
the wartime government, has designed a kit of 
management tools and has made them avail- 
able in a truly attractive package. Is this of 
more than passing interest? 

It must first be noted that the program for 
selling these tools was evidently undertaken 
for the purpose of selling tools as a service to 
administrators and not for the purpose of ad- 
vertising any pretended erudition of the tool 
designers. The descriptions and explanations 
are living, virile things. There are well-de- 
signed, arresting cartoons. There are vivid 
analogies. There is a sincere effort to explain 
something by using the other fellow’s lan- 
guage. 

These observations on an admirable presen- 
tation must be put down with much gratifica- 
tion and with some wonderment. By what sys- 
tem of irrigation did the Bureau of the Budget 
create this verbal oasis within the great desert 
of gobbledygook? Let the many federal gener- 
ators of supercilious phraseology take notice. 

Second, as to the contents of the tool kit. 
There are three tools, labeled “Supervisor's 
Guide to the Work Distribution Chart,” “Su- 
pervisor’s Guide to the Process Chart,” 
and “Supervisor’s Guide to the Work Count.” 
Included in the same kit is some literature for 
the salesman who is to sell these tools; his leaf- 
let is entitled “Trainer's Guide to the Work 
Simplification Training Sessions.” 

All these tools are familiar enough in indus- 
try, and the war has stimulated some extended 
use of them in government. The work distri- 
bution chart is a “What goes on here?” in- 
quiry. The process chart is the travelogue of a 
form or document as it threads its way through 


“channels.” The work count is a timid ap- 
proach to those horrendous tools of industry, 
time study and motion study, long outlawed 
by many federal appropriation acts. 

The operation of these work simplification 
tools is well explained. Few industrial texts 
have so fully met a specific need as does this 
government text. Yet the warpage due to legis- 
lative censorship, even if considered unavoid- 
able by the Bureau of the Budget, must be 
recorded as present. 

Of course there is warpage present. Of course 
the “analysts” of government know what has 
long been known to the “industrial engineers” 
—that without getting down to measurements 
of time and distance, there can be few proofs 
among many debates. It would seem that in 
the next few years, when the popular (and 
therefore the congressional) cry for economy 
will sound bloodcurdling to government ad- 
ministrators, someone may develop the cour- 
age to make a frontal attack against such 
legislative barriers to good management prac- 
tice. 

But not for one moment should it be con- 
cluded that the grant of a legal right to use 
hitherto forbidden tools will result in use of 
those tools. In fact, considerable question may 
be raised as to whether even the presently 
legalized tools, so admirably described in the 
publication under review, will see much serv- 
ice after their demonstration. 


II 


= simple fact is that there exists virtually 
no incentive for the government supervisor 
to use even such tools as are already available 
for good management. The truth to be faced 
is that government personnel, no less than 
industrial personnel, approach these matters 
with the query “What's in it for me?” 

Many of those who have been executives 
both in industry and in government, as has 
this reviewer, are struck by the seeming con- 
tradiction that (1) the personnel of government 
are quite as honest, as able, and as willing as 
the personnel of progressive industry, and yet 
(2) the effectiveness of management in govern- 
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ment is distinctly below the effectiveness of 
management in progressive industry. Puzzle: 
If the fault does not lie with the personnel, 
then whence comes the difference in manage- 
ment effectiveness? 

The principal difference, in the judgment 
of this reviewer, is that many industrial execu- 
tives, supervisors, and employees have for 
years been in a position to make relatively 
prompt personal gains out of improved han- 
dling of their jobs. The executive could make 
a greater profit; the supervisor could make a 
good argument for getting a raise and/or a 
promotion; the employee could get higher 
earnings on his piecework rate. 

At present, none of this applies to the gov- 
ernment counterparts of these industrial peo- 
ple. If anything, the incentive is the other way 
about. For example, during the war, govern- 
ment administrators had to give many assur- 
ances to government supervisors to the effect 
that “if you reduce your force, you won't be 
downgraded.” Is this, gentle reader, an atmos- 
phere of incentive? 

There are incentives other than money, of 
course. The monograph under review makes 
note of the fact that the quartermaster corps 
reduced its force by 16,298 employees upon 
applying work simplification techniques for 
one year. But no mention is made of the fact 
that the remaining service departments of the 
Army Service Forces, though collectively out- 
numbering greatly the quartermaster corps, 
failed collectively to reduce their force by an 
amount even equaling the record of the quar- 
termaster corps. Yet the same tools were avail- 
able to all! An inquiry into the success formula 
of the quartermaster corps is very likely of 
greater moment than the tool kit. 


III 


& THIS review is written, Senate committee 
debate has commenced on the merits of 
sharply raising the salary limits for top gov- 
ernment posts. This raise is long past due. Yet 
the opposition is very properly asking “What 
have the government administrators done 
about better management?” That worthy legis- 
lator who raises these questions most pointed- 
ly might also consider another question. What 
would happen if, instead of granting the in- 
creases in salaries, appropriation bills were so 


framed as to give to the government personn,! 
a percentage of the appropriation say. 
through good management? “Earn your oy, 
raise.” Fantastic? It is the formula which mop 
than any other single thing has raised indy, 
trial management to its present level of eff. 
tiveness. Safeguards against poor service? The, 
abound in industry. 

Are the tools, then, unimportant? Not at 3)! 
Until Taylor, Gilbreth, Gantt, and the othe; 
invented the tools, industrial management \ 
no better than any other kind of managemey; 
But lacking the incentive to use the tools, ; 
management acquires them only because it \ 
the fashion, like the moosehead over the fir, 
place. 

Where is the incentive for better manage. 
ment in government? It does not do to sy 
loftily, “Government is not business . . . if jt 
were run entirely on a business basis it would 
cease to be government. It might gain ‘¢ 
ficiency’ but in doing so lose its disposition and 
ability to provide those noneconomic values 
which form so large a part of what the citizen 
expects of his government.” 

So said a reviewer of one of this reviewer's 
books, and I use this opportunity to answer 
him. His criteria for judging what is “busi 
ness” are quite as defective as those of all too 
many businessmen. True, the purpose of many 
businessmen is only to make a profit. How. 
ever, the correct purpose of business is to serve 
the community; profit is properly only a re 
ward for service actually rendered. 

Under this view, so eloquently and pro 
phetically stated by Gantt,? the purpose o! 
business is fundamentally the same as that o! 
government or any other body whose activ: 
ties are in the public interest. The common 
purpose is to give service. It is only the re 
wards which are different. 

If the common purpose is indeed service, it 
follows that good service, not wasteful serv 
ice, is intended. For the businessman to get 
profit without first giving service is as wasteful 
of the funds of the public as for the public 
official to do a slovenly job of administration. 
For government to run efficiently does not re- 
quire that government restrict itself to the 

‘4, Public Administration Review 251-52 (Summet 
1944 


*H. L. Gantt, Organizing for Work (Harcourt, Brac 
& Co., 1919), Chapter I, “The Parting of the Ways.” 
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rofession of performing service for a profit. 
It is the other way about. It is when govern- 
ment breeds waste in the name of service that 
it runs the risk of being deprived of jurisdic- 
tion over the nonprofit services. 

Of course government is not business. Of 
course A is not B. But the human beings in 
government are just as human as those in busi- 
ness. If they were less so there would be no 
need for raising their pay scale to prevent the 
better ones from being drawn away by the 
vulgar incentive of more pay from industry. 
The scale of reward for service must at least 
be of like order of magnitude. 


IV 


IVEN the incentive of more reward for bet- 
(5 ter management, the government super- 
visor will make it his business to find, under- 
stand, and use the tools for better manage- 
ment. Lacking the incentive, no amount of 
nickel-plating will make the tools attractive 
enough for regular use. 

Here, then, is the truly important field of 
inquiry. What incentives will urge government 
executives, supervisors, and employees to raise 
the level of government management to its 
optimum? 

An adequate answer to this question is 
worth literally billions of dollars. An adequate 
solution to this problem may be the main con- 
tributing factor toward liquidating the federal 


debt. More important, perhaps, is the fact that 
an adequate answer may be the means of re- 
taining, as government functions, certain es- 
sential services which otherwise run grave risk 
of being cut off by the congressional cleaver. 

Study of this problem should be in the na- 
ture of bold experiment. The stakes are too 
high for a defeatism that says, “We'll never 
get a bill like that past the sub-committee.” 

Nor is the time very long. The cries of 
“bureaucracy” during 1944 could not rise 
above the din of war. But the years to come 
may well find it otherwise. The electorate will 
not willingly continue to pay the new level of 
taxes when there exists great suspicion of in- 
eptitude in administration, and always new 
instances out of never-never-land to keep that 
suspicion fresh. 

The men charged with the responsibility for 
achieving an unbelievable increase in effec- 
tiveness of government management have a 
problem of uncommon magnitude and com- 
plexity. Their solution will have to be corre- 
spondingly courageous and incisive. That so- 
lution goes far beyond the bright techniques 
so fascinating to the little people of limited 
authority. The solution goes far beyond plati- 
tudes like “government is not business.” The 
solution must face squarely and realistically 
the fact that the human being, whether in 
government or industry or elsewhere, wants to 
know, “What’s in it for me?” 


The Administration of Health Insurance 
By L. Richter, Dalhousie University 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE: A CRITICAL 
Stupy, by HERMANN Levy. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. 355. $5.50. 


I 


Wa Professor Levy's study of the British 
health insurance system appeared in 1944, 
itcame too late to serve the purpose for which 
it had been mainly written: to influence the 
reform of the British health services. They had 
already been shaped by the Beveridge Report 
-which Levy deals with in a short postscript— 
and the subsequent Government White Paper. 


But for the United States no book could be 
more appropriate at the present time. Once 
more the bogey of socialized medicine has been 
raised to incite public opinion against Presi- 
dent Truman's health message to Congress 
and the new Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. 

Once more we are told that health insurance 
would be incompatible with the American 
way of life, that it would compel us to give 
up cherished liberties and to submit to the 
arbitrary rule of bureaucracy. To be sure, these 
are political slogans aimed to conceal the real 
motives, which would hardly be popular with 
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the general public. Still, it would be danger- 
ous to let such misstatements go uncorrected. 
It is not enough to emphasize that in our post- 
war society adequate health services should be 
available to everybody, that inability to pay 
for medical care should no longer be a bar- 
rier to being healthy. With such an assertion 
the public will readily agree. But it must also 
be shown how these goals can be achieved, 
what obstacles are in their way, and by what 
means they might be overcome. To provide 
this information, a thorough study of the or- 
ganizational and administrative aspects of 
social insurance is called for, and it would 
seem desirable that these questions receive 
greater attention from students of public ad- 
ministration in the future than has been the 
case hitherto. Those prepared to answer the 
challenge will welcome the extensive and valu- 
able material which Professor Levy has put 
at their disposal. His is probably the most 
penetrating inquiry thus far into the develop- 
ment and operation of the health branch of 
the British social services. 

One of the virtues of the book is its emphasis 
on the crucial problems of administrative and 
organization efficiency. It is in the realm of 
organization that the British system shows the 
most serious shortcomings, which in turn have 
diminished its social dividend. 

From the mistakes made in Great Britain, 
frankly and objectively reported by Professor 
Levy, the friends of health reform in this coun- 
try would learn no less than from the British 
achievements. 

Of the numerous administrative problems 
raised in Professor Levy’s book one may be 
singled out for closer examination: the use of 
voluntary organizations for the administration 
of health insurance. This subject is chosen be- 
cause it is as much disputed in this country at 
the present time as it has been in Great Britain 
for several decades. 


II 


Hes needs have a tendency to change, in 
both character and scope, more quickly 
than the social institutions created to cope 
with them. Whenever this situation occurs 
there is a social gap, an area of unmet need 
which becomes a source of strife and friction 
until remedial action is taken and the institu- 
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tional pattern is again adapted to the new se 
of conditions. This process is often unduly rp. 
tarded because social institutions tend to per. 
petuate themselves after they have outlive 
their usefulness, especially when they have leq 
to the creation of vested interests which are 
naturally disinclined to surrender their pre. 
rogatives. In order to facilitate the transition 
and to reduce the area of opposition, stats 
men and politicians will try to realize thei 
goals by the use of existing institutions, oper. 
ing for them a wider field of endeavor and 
saddling them with new responsibilities. I}, 
experiment, may succeed when the old insti. 
tutional pattern is sufficiently flexible and 
adaptable to serve a new purpose. But failur 
will result when such institutions, for the sake 
of political expediency, are given a task which 
they were never meant to have and which, ac. 
cording to their structure, they are not quali: 
fied to discharge. 

The history of social services furnishes am- 
ple illustration of such experience. Charitable 
organizations which had done very well in 
providing jobs for destitute persons were not 
equal to the task of operating public employ. 
ment exchanges which was thrust upon them 
some fifty years ago. Likewise, it proved a seri- 
ous mistake to have public funds for unem- 
ployed workers under the Ghent system paid 
out through trade-unions, although some of 
them had used their own funds effectively for 
that purpose. All these experiments were car- 
ried out on a comparatively modest scale. They 
were quickly abandoned after their futility 
had become apparent, and they have left no 
mark on the structure of the social services 
which they had failed to develop. But a similar 
compromise forced upon Lloyd George, when 
he introduced his health insurance bill in 
1911, proved fatal to the development of the 
British health services up to the present day. 

The main issue was not the compulsory char- 
acter of the new measure but the question by 
whom it should be administered. To be sure 
there were some old-time Liberals who dis 
liked compulsion and wrote letters to the 
newspapers. But they made little impression. 
For it was the general dissatisfaction with the 
voluntary schemes which had been responsi- 
ble for the introduction of the new legislation. 
The government had also been prompted by 
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the findings of several royal commissions, 
which had revealed the futility of voluntary 
efforts to cope with the risk of sickness. 

The chief target of the opposition was the 
proposed administrative organization. Lloyd 
George favored the establishment of local in- 
surance carriers, their territory to be deter- 
mined by density of population and the eco- 
nomic character of the area. The opposition 
wanted the task given to the associations which 
had in the past provided health insurance on 
a voluntary basis. It wished to see them con- 
tinue as agents of the new compulsory system. 

The most prominent among these voluntary 
associations were the “Friendly Societies.” 
There had been a period in the second half of 
the nineteenth century when these self-help 
organizations of workers, craftsmen, and small 
businessmen had an important function to per- 
form, providing mutual aid for their mem- 
bers in cases of sickness and thus sparing them 
the degradation of the Poor Law. But with the 
growth of the country and the development of 
an industrial society, the close personal rela- 
tionship among the membership had been lost, 
and by 1911 many of the “Friendly Societies” 
had become thoroughly commercialized. The 
powerful managerial group which controlled 
them naturally was bitterly opposed to the 
idea of territorial insurance carriers as pro- 
posed by the government. They had strange 
allies in their fight: the trade-unions inter- 
ested in maintaining their old established sick- 
ness benefit funds and the large insurance 
companies, which were afraid the government 
scheme, by including death benefits, might re- 
duce the demand for small life-insurance 
policies. 

There was little mention of these motives in 
the debate on the government proposals. In- 
stead, arguments were used which sound very 
familiar to us: that the individual should be 
free to join the society of his own choosing; 
that the difficult new task should be entrusted 
to persons with experience in the field; that 
old established organizations enjoying the 
confidence of their members should be allowed 
to continue their valuable work, etc. These 
slogans carried the day. In order to save the 
main principles of his scheme. Lloyd George 
had to yield on the question of its administra- 
tion. “Friendly Societies,” trade-union funds, 


. 


and insurance companies were allowed to func- 
tion as carriers of the new compulsory insur- 
ance scheme provided they adopted the form 
of “approved societies” and submitted to cer- 
tain government regulations. Instead of an or- 
ganization of territorial insurance carriers set 
up with a view to distributing equally the risk 
of sickness, there was put in operation a galaxy 
of “approved societies,” large and small, rich 
and poor, some of a local character, others na- 
tion-wide in scope. Their membership, Bever- 
idge states, ranges from less than fifty persons 
in small societies to three million in the mam- 
moth organizations afhliated with insurance 
companies. 

As a result of this organizational pattern 
there is a complete absence of uniformity in 
the services rendered to the insured persons, 
although everybody has to pay the same con- 
tribution. Benefits vary in quality and quan- 
tity, for over and above the statutory benefits 
which must be granted by all societies, the law 
allows those possessed of sufficient means to 
furnish their members with so-called “addi- 
tional benefits,” such as preventive services, 
certain types of dental care, assistance for con- 
valescence, increased cash allowances, etc., 
while the members of less fortunate societies 
have to do without them. Gross inequalities 
develop which cannot be justified by any social 
criteria. A frequent cause of the absence of 
additional benefits is a high illness rate among 
the membership, compelling the society to use 
all its funds for the statutory minima. Where 
additional benefits are needed most they are 
often unavailable. 

All these shortcomings are ably recorded in 
Professor Levy’s book, but they would prob- 
ably have remained unnoticed, as they did 
when previously reported by royal commis- 
sions. It is Beveridge’s great merit to have 
brought them to the attention of the masses 
and to have aroused public indignation. This 
achievement is all the more remarkable be- 
cause the reforms which he advocated were 
not so much concerned with the creation of 
new social services as with the coordination 
and efficient administration of existing ones. 
With such boldness did he approach the sub- 
ject and such poignant terms did he find for 
the formulation of his goals, that for once the 
public was fascinated by the ingenious solu- 
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tion of a difficult administrative problem: the 
unification of social insurance. 

Beveridge was not prepared to compromise 
on the administration of health services as 
Lloyd George had done in 1911. Nor was he 
intimidated by the influence and popularity 
of the “Friendly Societies.” To them and their 
supporters applies his often quoted statement 
“a revolutionary moment in the world’s his- 
tory is a time for revolutions, not for patch- 
ing.” 

But the solution which Beveridge proposed 
for the organization of health insurance was, 
after all, not so revolutionary as his opponents 
tried to make the people believe. It was a re- 
turn to Lloyd George’s idea of territorial in- 
surance carriers, which, however, would form 
an integral part of a nation-wide and all- 
embracing system of social insurance with uni- 
form contributions and benefits. 


III 


— is a striking parallel between the 
struggle over the administration of health 
insurance in England and the bitter dispute 
over President Truman’s health message in 
this country. The cause of “voluntary insur- 
ance schemes” has again found powerful 
champions: the same old arguments are used 
in its support. The outcome is uncertain. His- 
tory might very well repeat itself, and we 
might in that case have to adopt the very pat- 
tern of organization which Beveridge tried so 
hard to undo in Britain. 

But the social implications of such a devel- 
opment would be even more serious, for the 
principle of voluntary insurance means in this 
country not only freedom to choose the insur- 
ance carrier but also freedom for the individ- 
ual to reject insurance altogether. It further 
means freedom for the insurance carrier to 
accept only those risks which are deemed to 
be favorable, thus denying health protection 
where it is often most urgently needed. It is 
easily forgotten that the principle of compul- 
sion, so frequently decried in these days, ap- 
plies not only to the insured but also to the 
insurance carrier, which has to provide pro- 
tection for unfavorable risks—an obligation 
incompatible with voluntary insurance 
schemes. 

For selectivity is the very essence of volun- 
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tary insurance. If it is not practiced the schem, 
will be overloaded with bad risks and heade; 
for bankruptcy. To avoid this danger, yolyp, 
tary health insurance schemes have either to 
exclude certain groups altogether—e.g., Persons 
with a record of previous illness—or to diff, ren. 
tiate the premiums according to the type of 
risks—e.g., higher premiums for women an) 
older people. If voluntary schemes did no 
proceed in this way, if they sought to estab, 
lish equal premiums and benefits for every. 
one, the good risk would be making a gift o 
its premium to the bad risk. The much yaum. 
ed solidarity, as Weddigen has pointed our. 
holds good in private schemes only for thos 
who share an equal danger. In every other re. 
spect, voluntary schemes are essentially indi. 
vidualistic. 

Compulsory insurance, on the other hand. 
is based on the collective principle. It does not 
mind offending against the interests of the in. 
dividual if the group as a whole is benefited 
The intention is that the strong should help 
the weak, the rich share with the poor. Com. 
pulsory insurance gives protection where it js 
needed most, not where the highest price is 
paid for it. Guided by the concept of the soli. 
darity of the community, compulsory insur. 
ance aims at a balance of risks not only be. 
tween groups which are exposed to a like dan- 
ger (which is as far as voluntary insurance 
goes) but also between groups exposed to dif. 
ferent dangers. It is the compulsion to insure 
which makes possible the fulfilment of these 
social aims. Compulsory insurance can there. 
fore replace the principle of differentiation of 
premiums by the collective principle of equal 
premiums and benefits. The law of averages, 
which is put into effect by the compulsory 
principle, allows a more complete leveling 
and a generous attitude toward unfavorable 
risks. 

The principle of solidarity is, under a com- 
pulsory insurance scheme, used in the inter- 
ests of groups which need health protection in 
a special degree—dependents of insured per- 
sons and, above all, their children. Under a 
voluntary scheme, premiums have to be graded 
according to the number of persons covered. 
The larger the family, the more it has to pay. 
There is no difficulty of extending protection 
to these groups under a compulsory insurance 
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scheme. It can either adopt a small additional 

remium for persons with dependents irrespec- 
ive of their number or introduce a uniform 
remium large enough to take care of wife 
and children. By means of such a device, un- 
married and childless persons help to main- 
ain large families in good health. 

Recent research has revealed that children 
are likely to be the main beneficiaries from a 
compulsory insurance system. A survey made 
by the Institute of Public Affairs at Dalhousie 
University among two representative groups 
in Nova Scotia, the one covered by sickness 
insurance, the other without that protection, 
has brought out this fact very clearly. Children 
lacking insurance protection received in the 
age group up to five years only about half, in 
the age group from five to fifteen years only 
about a third of the medical care which chil- 
dren of the same ages enjoyed under health 
insurance. It was further found that families 
with many children suffered most from the 
absence of an insurance plan. It is apparent 


“Urgency, Scarcity, Expansion, Dilution. . . 


that if a family has to cut down its outlay for 
medical services, it will try to economize at 
the expense of the children, since the health 
of the breadwinner and the mother are the 
most valuable assets for maintenance of the 
family income. 

It is difficult to see how this situation could 
be remedied by voluntary insurance, for its 
premiums would, for large families of modest 
means, be just as prohibitive as the present out- 
lay for medical care. It is also doubtful whether 
a special program for the health care of chil- 
dren, as envisaged by the proposed Maternal 
and Child Health and Welfare Bill of 1945 
(S. 1318), would offer a practical solution. 
What is given to children cannot very well be 
denied to other groups which are in equal 
need of better health care, and duplication 
of services would be unavoidable. It seems un- 
wise to compromise the vital interests of the 
nation. “Now when the war is abolishing land- 
marks of every kind is the opportunity for 
using experience in a clear field” (Beveridge). 


29 


By H. Eliot Kaplan, National Civil Service League 


Civit SERVICE IN WARTIME, edited by LEONARD 
D. Wurre. (Charles R. Walgreen Founda- 
tion Lectures.) University of Chicago Press, 
1945. Pp. viii, 253. $2.50. 

ir biggest business in the world—the 
federal government—tripling in five war 

years its manpower dedicated to defending 
democratic institutions throughout the world, 
has come through the ordeal vigorous, if 
somewhat overexpanded, and well prepared 
for inevitable postwar trials. 

Those who can recall the problem of mobil- 
ving for war in 1917 are in a better position to 
appreciate the magnitude of the task of build- 
ing up our civilian army for World War ILI. 
They will agree the administration of the 
federal civil service during the late war was 
on the whole a “successful enterprise,” as 
Leonard D. White characterizes it. 

Civil Service in Wartime is a compilation of 
ten lectures given at the University of Chicago 
in early 1945 by ten distinguished participants 
in government civilian roles, all of them actors 


in the kaleidoscopic war scenes of the federal 
civil service. 

The scope and nature of the problem con- 
fronting the federal government in the period 
of preparedness and after violent change to a 
war footing is graphically outlined by Leonard 
D. White, editor of the volume, as a prelude 
to more detailed accounts of developments and 
practices in manning the federal government 
in the transition. Herbert Emmerich, director 
of the Public Administration Clearing House, 
tells the story of the early search for executive 
talent. How scientists and specialized person- 
nel to equip our war agencies were chosen is 
related by Merriam H. Trytten of the National 
Research Council, John McDiarmid of the 
personnel utilization division, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, and Leonard Carmichael, 
president of Tufts College and former director 
of the National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel. The huge and challeng- 
ing task of mobilizing personnel for the field 
establishments of the War and Navy depart- 
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ments is outlined by U. S. Civil Service Com- 
missioner Arthur S. Flemming. The intricate 
administrative control of employments in the 
federal government through the machinery of 
the Budget Bureau is high-spotted by Edgar 
B. Young, formerly of the federal Bureau of 
the Budget. Louis Brownlow, former director 
of the Public Administration Clearing House, 
weighs the successes and failures in the war 
administration of federal personnel. Brought 
into the picture, and more closely related to 
the general problem of mobilizing our ad- 
ministrative machinery and personnel for war 
activities than is generally understood, is an 
interesting account by Frank Bane, executive 
director of the Council of State Governments, 
of how our citizen civilian army was mobilized 
to handle selective service, civilian defense, 
rationing, and price control. A morsel of rich 
dessert is an intriguing and challenging pat- 
tern for an “international civil service” for the 
United Nations Organization envisioned by 
Egon F. Ranshofen-Wertheimer, special con- 
sultant and research associate of the Carnegie 
Endowment. 

In outlining the scope and nature of the 
problem confronting the federal government, 
Dr. White points out the serious lack of execu- 
tive and management officials, personnel 
technicians, scientists and professional special- 
ists, and may types of skilled craftsmen. 

Under the impact of such violent changes 
as he eloquently describes, it is not surprising, 
as Dr. White notes, that “there would be some 
deterioration,” while at the same time there 
is relaxation of many of the standard require- 
ments for recruiting of personnel as well as 
justification for addition to staffs. Among the 
advances made just prior to the war which 
he believes contributed greatly to the federal 
government's ability to cope later with the 
personnel problems arising during the war 
were (1) the reestablishment of the Council 
of Personnel Administration (in February, 
1939) comprising the personnel directors of 
the several departments and agencies; (2) the 
establishment the same year of the Liaison 
Office for Personnel Management to coordi- 
nate the personnel policies of the government 
and to facilitate exercise of the President's 
responsibility therein; (3) recognition of the 
need for departmental personnel officers. 
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These strengthened the federal governmey, 
to undertake the task of recruiting the may, 
power needed for defense and war, 

Dr. White attempts to answer the question 
whether the civilian personnel of the feder,| 
government during the war period was exces. 
sive. The rapid expansion in the federal ser, 
ice from June, 1939, to June, 1944, is reflected 
in the huge expansion of the commissign’ 
own staff, where the number increased {roy 
approximately 1,775 to 6,g00, while its anny! 
appropriations increased during the same 
period from $3,200,000 to Over $18,000,000, 
(Most of this expansion occurred in the te. 
gional or field offices and reflected the greater 
decentralization of work to the thirteen 
regional offices to cope with war adjustinenys, 
The greatest expansion of the federal servic 
during the war period, he indicates, wa 
naturally in the War and Navy departments, 
where the increase from June, 1939, to June, 
1944, Was 1,700,000 out of a total increase of 
about 2,000,000, or 86%. Most of these em. 
ployees were skilled and unskilled worker 
in arsenals, navy yards, and other military or 
naval establishments. If there was waste in 
employment and in hoarding of manpower, 
states Dr. White, it did not occur in the old 
line agencies exclusive of the War and Nay 
departments. He concludes that “the amount 
of civilian employment in the regular peace- 
time agencies of government as a whole gives 
no evidence of undue expansion; that the 
volume of employment in the wartime civilian 
agencies was not, in general, excessive in view 
of the nature of their task; and that the armed 
forces eventually took steps to correct the 
initial waste of civilian employment in their 
organizations. In any event, the alarm over 
an ‘inflated bureaucracy’ seemed more inflated 
at times than the public service itself.” 

Dr. White views the record of the federal 
service through the war crisis as “singularly ... 
free from scandal,” pointing out that the 
severest criticism made has been “overstaffing 
and inadequacy,” its integrity being unques 
tioned. “On the whole,” he claims, “the record 
is one in which genuine satisfaction can be 
taken by all those who place their faith in the 
capacity of democracies to organize themselves 
effectively for war or for peace.” 

Herbert Emmerich believes that the wat 
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was won not only because of the military skill 
and bravery of those in our armed forces, “but 
iso because of the extraordinary variety of 
alent and dedication to duty which our na- 
tion has commanded in civilian posts,” and he 

ints out that in the search for executive 
talent since the early defense period “the civil 
grvice roster of the United States has been 
the entire American people.” 

The defense program, he asserts, was carried 
on “with a minimum of duress and a maxi- 
mum of voluntary co-operation,” for which 
credit must go “not only to industry, labor, 
agriculture, and our citizens generally but to 
the executive talent in government posts that 
labored against great odds in those early days 
to reorient the American people to the grim 
necessities ahead.” He believes that only a 
small minority of the executives who are re- 
sponsible for our great war effort were former 
civil servants. 

He believes that the regular civil service 
“was not adequate in size or in the possession 
of the necessary skills and other qualifications 
oman more than a minority of top positions 
in the agencies with emergency functions,” 
but he points out that “the so-called ‘bureau- 
crats’ of the war agencies were preponderantly 
amateur ‘bureaucrats’ drawn from _ business 
and the professions and not professional 
‘bureaucrats’ of the permanent civil service.” 

The Civil Service Commission, Emmerich 
maintains, did not participate in the appoint- 
ment of dollar-a-year men, although it ap- 
proved the positions of persons who received 
compensation. The commission, he observes, 
did preserve, however, two important symbols 
of the merit system—a classification plan based 
in so far as possible in times of emergency 
on equal pay for equal work and a review 
of appointments as to merit and character. 
The search for executive talent under the level 
of the executives was conducted largely by the 
operating officials themselves and not by the 
personnel officers of the departments or the 
Civil Service Commission. Only 5 to 8 per cent 
of the board’s executive personnel, Emmerich 
estimates, were regular government employees. 
While there was difficulty in hiring top-flight 
business executives prior to Pearl Harbor. 
thereafter persons of high caliber all over the 
country patriotically offered their services. He 


describes the difficulty many business men 
had in adjusting themselves to government 
operations. “Even the men from the biggest 
enterprises,” he states, “found it difficult to 
adjust to the size of the war program. . . 
Many of them lacked the patience to familiar- 
ize themselves with government procedures 
and the reasons for them and were irked by 
the controls and the numbers of hurdles they 
had to surmount to accomplish simple things 
—controls to which administrators with experi- 
ence in government were accustomed.” 

Among the tentative conclusions he has 
drawn from his experience are: (1) executive 
salaries in the federal service in war or in 
peace are too low to attract outstanding tal- 
ent from industry and the professions: (2) 
each agency should have better supervision 
and coordination of executive hiring; (3) a 
top specialist is needed in each agency for 
the purpose of selecting executive personnel; 
(4) the possibility of a “United States Civil 
Service Reserve” for callable talent; (5) in- 
termingling of men from government, from 
the universities, from business, and from labor 
as leading to better understanding of each 
other’s problems. 

Merriam Trytten outlines briefly how 
scientists and professional technicians were 
mobilized for the war effort in creating “a 
new civilian scientific organization to supple- 
ment the activities of service laboratories” in 
solving “the problem of bringing science to 
bear on the military needs of the country.” 
He describes the work of the National De- 
fense Research Committee established in 
June, 1940, and particularly the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development under 
the direction of Dr. Vannevar Bush. He des- 
cribes how the work of these agencies was 
carried on “under the traditional American 
atmosphere of individual freedom to express 
initiative,” yet keeping control directly in the 
hands of government. He pays tribute to the 
great contributions made by government- 
operated laboratories such as the National 
Bureau of Standards and Department of 
Agriculture in carrying out the work of these 
“new social instruments or inventions.” Ac- 
cording to Trytten, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion “has not played a dominant role in plac- 
ing scientists and other high-grade personnel 
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at work on war projects,” but he is careful 
to point out that the difficulties involved in 
employing civil service hiring methods “stem 
rather from the multiplicity of laws and regu- 
lations which the Civil Service Commission 
is charged with entorcing.” He softens this 
observation, however, with the statement that 
“no one who has come to Washington from a 
lay career has not been astonished at the reas- 
suringly high quality of civil service ap- 
pointees, especially those who have made 
government a career.” He believes that some 
fundamental changes in civil service pro- 
cedures seem essential in their application to 
highly specialized personnel and suggests as 
a possibility a separate division of civil service 
“operating under quite different regulations 
. .. a special civil service created for scientific 
and specialized personnel, and given wide 
latitude in regard to the application of regula- 
tions” to encourage able scientists to assist in 
governmental research projects. 

In the first six months of 1942 there were 
probably as many social scientists placed in 
the federal government as the total number 
of positions that existed in that field in 1938 
(7,800), John McDiarmid relates. In recruit- 
ing for the social sciences he gives considerable 
credit to the National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel, as well as to the 
Civil Service Commission’s program of trans- 
ferring qualified career employees from the 
old-line agencies to war work. In connection 
with the latter program the qualifications of 
over 600,000 federal employees in specialized 
and higher grade places were coded, placed 
on punch-cards, and “used with success in 
filling positions in the newly created war 
agencies.” McDiarmid recognizes that rigid 
minimum qualification standards could 
hardly be maintained in a period of increas- 
ingly critical shortages of talent, and that this 
was particularly true in the field of the social 
sciences. ““Much was learned from wartime 
recruiting experience,” he maintains, “and 
many of the successful features of the Com- 
mission’s war activities will undoubtedly find 
their place in the postwar scheme of things.” 

The National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel, which played such an 
important role in the recruitment of profes- 
sional personnel for the war agencies, for war 


industry, and for war-related federal and State 
civilian employment is interestingly descrip: 
by Leonard Carmichael. From the first ¢j. 
Roster has done its best to secure as nearh 
complete registration as possible of alj th, 
highly and specially trained individuals in iy. 
country in professional, scientific, and mana. 
ment fields critical for war needs. About half a 
million names are now listed in the qualifica. 
tion card files of the Roster, distributed amon 
more than sixty professional fields. The fin), 
ings and recommendations of the profession! 
evaluation and utilization section of th 
Roster were the basis for the War Manpower 
Commission’s promulgation of the list of 
critical occupations in the professions and 
sciences and made it possible for vital scientific 
research and war production to be carried on 
without undue interruption. Up to early 194; 
the Roster had certified over 185,000 name 
of specialists to various war agencies. From 
the beginning it served as an advisory agency 
to the selective service system and later be. 
came one of the primary sources of recruiting 
for highly specialized positions for war pur. 
poses. 

Those who are familiar with the operation 
of the National Roster will join in Dr. Car. 
michael’s hope that it will be continued w 
implement the recruitment facilities of the 
federal government and that it should be 
continued on a national rather than a local 
basis. The utilization of this procedure may 
be one answer to the problem of bringing 
into the public service persons of high pro 
fessional and specialized talent who might 
otherwise not be attracted to the federal serv- 
ice through the ordinary competitive examina. 
tion system. 

In explaining how the Civil Service Com 
mission tackled the problem of mobilizing 
personnel for the field establishments of the 
War and Navy departments, Arthur Flem- 
ming gives a graphic account of the stupen- 
dous task of recruitment and selection con- 
fronting the commission in the war period. 
To meet the impact of war necessities the 
commission had to choose between meeting 
all the requirements of the competitive system 
and getting qualified persons in the shortest 
possible time. Inevitably the choice was drastic 
modification of the competitive system wherein 
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the commission at least kept within the con- 
cepts of the competitive examination — 
~ that there would be some semblance of it 
ieft on which to build after the war. One 
must take exception, however, to Flemming’s 
erhaps inadvertent statement that in normal 
‘imes when the government is recruiting for 
War and Navy department establishments it 
can usually announce its needs and then sit 
back and wait for persons to file applications. 
We can only hope that this is a facetious com- 
ment on what had been the practice of the 
commission in the past rather than an indica- 
tion of the future pattern of recruitment in 
the federal service. Two interesting facts 
ae brought out by Flemming. One is the large 
increase in the number of women in the War 
and Navy establishments, From 1919 to the 
end of 1944 the percentage of women in- 
creased from 19 to 37 per cent of the total. 
The other is the greater utilization of persons 
with physical handicaps. From October, 1942, 
to January, 1945, a total of 45,750 persons with 
major physical handicaps were placed in gov- 
ernment establishments, most of them in the 
War and Navy departments. There was also 
asubstantial increase in the utilization of min- 
ority groups by these establishments. 

Perhaps the most dramatic and least her- 
alded of the stories of mobilization of a democ- 
racy for defense and war is that depicted by 
Frank Bane in his colorful story of how our 
citizen civilian army was established to cope 
with selective service, civilian defense, ration- 
ing, and price control. It is an epic of democ- 
racy at its best. We have learned anew, as he 
points out, “the potentialities of our people, 
working together as part of their own govern- 
ment in a far-flung citizen civilian army”; 
these lessons, “well learned, should serve us 
well in the fateful years ahead.” 

In outlining the control of government em- 
ployment through the Budget Bureau ad- 
ministrative devices, Edgar B. Young takes 
time out to give us a “quick look” at the 
“three million bureaucrats” and at what these 
“bureaucrats” do in servicing the people. 
Those who are too critical of the expansion 
of the federal government during the war 
period might well review the growth of the 
federal service as outlined by Young in the 
forepart of his lecture (pages 162 to 165). 


Young explains the operation of personnel 
controls so essential in so far-flung an organi- 
zation as the federal government and discusses 
its basic wage and salary policies. He also re- 
counts the extensive improvements in methods 
of work and reduction of personnel as a re- 
sult of the Work Simplification Program of the 
Bureau of the Budget—“a mass attack on the 
inertia of bureaucratic red tape through a 
device for training first-line supervisors to 
analyze and streamline their operations.” 
Young observes that where good budget off- 
ces are found, staffed with competent person- 
nel, and where tight systems of budgetary 
control are in operation from the top down 
through all parts of an agency, there also are 
found tight controls on numbers of employees. 
On the other hand, where the budget function 
has not been well developed and conducted 
as a continuous process between periods of 
estimate preparation, the personnel controls, 
which would otherwise fall from the budgetary 
controls, are also deficient. He concludes that 
“If the effectiveness of budgetary controls can 
be increased, they may come to be accepted 
as a substitute for direct personnel controls,” 
and believes that “budgetary controls, of 
which personnel control is an integral part, 
will be progressively strengthened.” 

Louis Brownlow is stumped for words “‘ade- 
quately to describe the success that has 
crowned the efforts of these millions of men 
and women who have together wrought the 
mightiest miracle recorded in all the history of 
man,” which saved democratic government. He 
believes that our civil service as an institution 
“has been remarkably successful in meeting 
the wartime demands upon it.” Its failures, 
he believes, were for the most part results of 
only “those temporary and institutional dif- 
ficulties which confront any organization that 
must expand with great rapidity to meet sud- 
denly an unexpectedly and unprecedentedly 
great demand.” He believes that the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission “did a good job” and proved 
its flexibility and adaptability even in critical 
times. He wonders, however, whether such 
flexibility and adaptability as grew out of war 
conditions will be carried over into the times 
ahead. He doubts whether this will happen 
unless the President and the Congress take 
it in their hands to modernize the personnel 
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controls of the federal government. 

Those concerned with the development of 
international affairs in the postwar era and 
concerned with the success of the UNO will 
be intrigued by Egon F. Ranshofen-Werthei- 
mer’s outline of an international civil service 
system to assure continuity of policy of the 
UNO in administration and will appreciate 
the need for a merit system as a vital device for 
stafing the complex agencies of the UNO. 
The creation of an international civil service 
office, he states, would be an important con- 
tribution to the realization of the aim of 
providing for the UNO a staff of “quality, 
morale, and efficiency,” which he avers are 
decisive factors of administration. He empha- 
sizes the utmost importance of assembling an 


outstanding staff in the very beginning, ;,, 
it is “the spirit of the first hour that counts 
most” in the creation of an international OF 
ganization. 

Civil Service in Wartime, the story of the 
men behind the men behind the guns as re. 
lated by some of those who participated jy 
the drama of wartime public administratioy 
will long be referred to by students of public 
administration as an enlightening war cop. 
tribution to contemporary history. World Wx 
II imposed far greater demands upon civilian 
employees of the government than ever befor: 
and has, as Dr. White declares, “already se 
in motion strong currents which will pro- 
foundly affect the civil service of the future- 
for better or for worse.” 


Education in a Democracy 
By Frank P. Graham, University of North Carolina 


CHANNELING RESEARCH INTO EDUCATION. Pre- 
pared for the COMMITTEE ON SOUTHERN RE- 
GIONAL STUDIES AND EpucaTion, by John E. 
Ivey, Jr., American Council on Education 
Studies, Series I, No, 19. August, 1944. Pp. 
xviii, 187. 


EDUCATION FOR UsE OF REGIONAL RESOURCES: 
Tue Report OF GATLINBURG CONFERENCE 
II. Sponsored by the CoMMITTEE ON SOUTH- 
ERN REGIONAL STUDIES AND EDUCATION. 
American Council on Education, 1945. Pp. 
129. 


URING the last three years the American 

Council on Education’s Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Education, of 
which Dr. John E. Ivey, Jr., is executive secre- 
tary, has been actively sponsoring the project 
of making available to the people of the 
South the findings of research on southern 
resources and problems. The logic of the pro- 
gram has been well expressed by Dr. Ivey in 
an essay entitled “Translating Research 
through Education for Southern Regional 
Development” (published in somewhat ab- 
breviated form in the School Executive for 
March, 1945, under the title “Research Made 


Useful”). In this essay Dr. Ivey makes clear 
the need for the dissemination of the informa 
tion of scholars for the stimulation of the 
people. He emphasizes the value of getting the 
knowledge now inside the minds and reports 
of original investigators into the minds and 
program of the people. He would have the 
results of research in southern colleges and 
universities translated into plans for southern 
regional development. 

Among the agencies of research and sources 
of specialized information, Dr. Ivey lists the 
agricultural experiment stations, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the institute for research in 
social science at the University of North 
Carolina, state planning boards, state depart- 
ments of conservation, health, and welfare, 
the United States Departments of Agriculture 
Commerce, and the Interior. Examples 0 
source materials cited also include Howard W. 
Odum’s Southern Regions of the United 
States, Rupert B. Vance’s Human Geograp! 
of the South, Gerald W. Johnson's The 
Wasted Land, A. E. Parkins’ The South, ané 
David E. Lilienthal’s TVA—Democracy on the 
March. 

Dr. Ivey points out that this large body o! 
information “is rarely made available in such 
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4 manner as to facilitate widespread educa- 
tional use. Word difficulty, sentence structure, 
yatistical presentations, format, and concepts 
place much of the material beyond the interest 
and capabilities of the average reader.” He 
points out the need for maps, pictures, movies, 
radio, and other graphic means for making 
this information available for the schools. He 
calls for clear and simple channels between 
the large body of information and the under- 
sanding of the people in whose interest, after 
all, the research agencies have gathered the 
information. He points out that “the concepts 
and subject matter for resource study have 
inadequately presented the relationships be- 
tween men and their physical and social re- 
sources” and that “channels for getting the 
information distributed must be more sci- 
entifically devised in terms of the reading and 
listening habits of potential users.” He finds 
hope for the South in the fact that “the at- 
tack on the problem of research interpretation 
and resource education was begun and is being 
carried on as a cooperatively coordinated 
process among the many research and educa- 
tional agencies. On the regional level some 
fifteen agencies are working together; state 
programs are bringing together the efforts 
of colleges and universities, state departments 
of education, conservation, public welfare, and 
agricultural experiment stations.” He makes 
clear the need for the regional and interstate 
approach with regard to such matters as “the 
cotton economy, soil erosion, industrial de- 
velopment, interterritorial freight rates, river 
valley development, and bi-racialism.” He 
gives illustrations of both regional and state 
cooperation for resource education. He finds 
that as a trend “the entire movement seems 
to be engendering a new vitality and quality 
in interstate and inter-agency cooperation 
among research and educational organiza- 
tions,” and concludes with this significant ob- 
servation: “The southern United States may 
be making a national contribution on proce- 
dures for insuring the more effective educa- 
tional use of research bearing on resources 
and problems of communities, states, and the 
American family of regions.” 

Dr. Ivey’s analysis of the need of getting the 
information in scholarly tomes translated into 
democratic action provokes in this reader these 


confirming observations. Equal in importance 
to the finding of new knowledge is the inter- 
pretation of the new knowledge to the people 
and the translation of the new knowledge by 
the people into economic, social, and political 
action for the more creative and spiritual life 
of all the people. Research loses much of its 
usefulness without transmission. Transmission 
becomes empty without research. The Greek 
learning needed a Cicero for its Latin transla- 
tion and interpretation to the Roman world. 
The amalgam of antique learning and patris- 
tic faith needed the great transmitters for its 
carry-over into the medieval mind. Without 
the great interpreters the fresh recovery of or 
the new emphasis on the ancient learning 
preserved in the Mediterranean area would 
not have flowered in the European Renais- 
sance. Without the great interpreters and 
transmitters the revival of the old learning 
would have led to a less wide advancement 
of the new learning. The values of the new 
sciences needed the trumpeting of a Francis 
Bacon for translation into an intellectual revo- 
lution. Charles Darwin required his Thomas 
Huxley. At the present hour in Chapel Hill, 
as one illustration in the contemporary South, 
Howard Odum and Rupert Vance need their 
John Ivey and Gordon Blackwell with their 
projected bridges from research to action. 
Southern Regions and Human Geography of 
the South, for example, are beginning to have 
their prophetic translations in governmental 
documents, school textbooks, committee re- 
ports, and state and regional plans. The monu- 
mental volumes of a Howard Odum need the 
vivid epitome of a Gerald Johnson. 

The results of research compiled in the re- 
ports of the scholars must come down off the 
shelves and walk the common ways of common 
men intent upon the commonwealth. This 
is the proposition to which the Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Education is 
dedicated; and it has been active and vocal 
in its support. 

A work-conference was held at Gatlinburg 
in August, 1943, and on the basis of the 
needs then identified the committee embarked 
on a study of the problem. Channeling Re- 
search into Education is a report of the first 
year’s exploration of needs, and it sets forth 
recommendations for a program of action. 
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Acting on these recommendations, the com- 
mittee began to assist southern agencies in 
developing programs designed to meet the 
needs identified. As part of this service it 
called a second work-conference, attended by 
over a hundred southern educators and re- 
search leaders; its report was published as 
Education for Use of Regional Resources. 

Many of the projects outlined at this second 
conference are now being carried out. For 
example, the institute for research in social 
science at the University of North Carolina 
is producing a regional volume for teachers 
and for public schools, using procedures based 
on the principles set forth in Chapter VII of 
the report. George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers is operating a service assisting state and 
local agencies to make education materials 
available to public schools, colleges, and 
adults—a service based in part on the recom- 
mendations in Chapter VIII. And the com- 
mittee itself began, in September, 1945, the 
publication of a newsletter, Resource-Use Edu- 
cation, along the lines recommended in Chap- 
ter IX. 

The 1945 official report of the American 
Association of School Administrators contains 
an article by Dr. Ivey entitled “Resource Edu- 
cation: A Tool for Regional Development.” 
This is an expansion of the same theme 
treated in his earlier article, pointing up the 
administrative implications connected with 
resource-use education. “Resource-use educa- 
tion can in part be seen as a gigantic job of 
educational administration. . . . To create a 


recognition of the essential unity of the pa» 
of the natural environment, including neds 
behavior in use of resources; to get the heen 
familiar with sources of scientific information: 
to develop motivation and a feeling of respon 
sibility for scientific use of resources; to briny 
experts into working relationships with |, 
men; and to provide for training in poy 
resource practices—all these matters, jf they 
are to be successfully pursued, require ney 
levels of cooperative coordination in admiy. 
istration.” Dr. Ivey believes that the program 
must be rooted in the local public schools- 
“the processes of scientific resource manage. 
ment, in final analysis, are set in motion op 
the community level of social organization’- 
and that therefore “successful education {o; 
scientific resource management places the 
school principal, county superintendent, and 
state department of education into a broad)) 
conceived concept of public administration. . 
These public school administrators must serve 
as focal points or catalytic agents in bringing 
the facilities of other educational and research 
agencies into effective contact with the people 
on the community level.” 

It is still too early to predict the results of 
the resource-use education program set in 
motion by the Committee on Southern Re- 
gional Studies and Education; but it is cer- 
tain that things are happening in the South, 
and it may well be that, as Dr. Ivey puts it, 
they are pointing a way toward “making a 
reality from the American Dream of social 
and economic democracy.” 
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Annual Conference 


MarcH 26 AND 27 is the time, and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is the 
place of the next annual conference of the American Society for Public 
Administration. Sessions will begin Tuesday morning, March 26, at 
nine o'clock and will conclude Wednesday afternoon, March 27. 

The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel will be headquarters and other hotels 
will cooperate in providing accommodations. Reservation cards have 
been mailed to all members for their convenience in reserving rooms. 

The Society is scheduling no joint meetings this year. It has, how- 
ever, selected the time of the conference as a convenience to those 
members who are also members of the American Political Science 
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meng Association whose conference follows immediately—March 28-30—in the 
ee same hotel. 
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James W. Fesler of the Civilian Production Administration is in 
charge of the program for the Society’s conference. Some of the subjects 


Its of : : 
contemplated for discussion Tuesday and Wednesday are: 
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Problems of Budgetary and Financial Control in the United Nations 
Organization 

The Role of Lawyers in Administration 

Organization of the Federal Government for National Defense 

The Use of Sampling Surveys in Developing and Administering Government 
Programs 

Administrators’ Appraisal of Civil Service 

Field Officials Look at Headquarters 

The Administration of Occupied Territory 

Executive Reorganization of the Federal Government 

The Research Function in Administrative Agencies 

International Personnel Problems 

Work Simplification 

Organizing around an Executive 


—ooeoaeEeoaoaeaaaeeoaESEoomESemmSEoSEeeEEeS a i i tic aa si ee i ale ce tae 


Final programs will be available at the registration desk when the 
meeting opens March 26. 

The registration fee is $1. If you have not received your mimeo- 
graphed announcement of the meeting and the hotel reservation card, 
notify the secretariat. 
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CHAPTER NEWS 
Alabama 


Members of the Alabama Chapter of the 
Society held a dinner meeting in Montgomery 
November 25, with John M. Gaus of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin as guest speaker. Dr. 
Gaus delivered a series of lectures on “Re- 
flections on the Nature of Public Administra- 
tion,” during the final week in November, 
primarily as a part of a program for the fellows 
in the Southern Regional Training Program 
in Public Administration. The concluding 
lecture of the series was delivered at the chap- 
ter dinner meeting. 


Southern California—Los Angeles 


The Southern California Chapter partici- 
pated in two conferences during the autumn 
quarter. 

An all-day meeting, which included four 
seminar series each of five or six discussion 
groups, was scheduled November g by the 
Southern California Management Council, 
which is composed of representatives from 
societies, colleges, and other organizations of 
related interests. Chapter members who served 
as chairmen and the subjects under discussion 
at their sessions were: 

Vernon D. Keeler, “Social and Economic 
Planning and Its Relation to Your Busi- 
ness” 

John Steven, “The Annual Wage—Benefits 
and Difficulties” 

G. R. Breckenridge and John A. Sexson, 
“The Public Education Program for Fit- 
ting Youth for Business and Industry” 

A. H. Campion, “Taxation Trends—Corpo- 
rate and Individual” 

Five cooperating organizations held a second 
annual Conference on the Merit System No- 
vember 10 to discuss the theme of “Wartime 
Gains and Losses.” Society members who par- 
ticipated in the panel discussions included: 

Jane Clapp, Albert Rathert, Don Van Riesen, 
“What Does the Returning Veteran Ex- 
pect of the Merit System?” 

Will Baughman and Gordon W. Peterson, 
“Community Aspects of Wartime Gains 
and Losses.” 

Thadene Hayworth, “Voting and What 
Else?” 


San Francisco Bay Area 


An evening meeting of the San Francis 
Bay Area Chapter on November 28 enabje 
about fifty persons to hear Geoffrey May 9 
the estimates division of the U. S. Bureay oj 
the Budget talk on “Administrative Problem, 
Facing Federal, State, and Local Governmeny 
in the Field of Social Security.”” Mr. May was 
associate director of the bureau of public 
assistance, Social Security Board, and |ate 
assistant to the Federal Security Administra. 
tor, before entering the Naval Reserves jp 


1942. 
Connecticut 


Henry Schenck of the State Department oj 
Finance and Control is acting as interim 
officer of the Connecticut Executive Commit. 
tee on Chapter Organization to replace Clar. 
ence A. Newell, who is now at the University 
of Alabama. 


District of Columbia 


The second dinner meeting of the season 
for the Washington Chapter was held Wednes. 
day evening, November 14. Brigadier General 
Gordon E. Textor was guest speaker on the 
subject “Administrative Implications of a Uni- 
versal Military Training Law.” For the past 
two years General Textor has been deputy 
director of the special staff of the special plan- 
ning division of the War Department, which 
organization has been responsible for the ad: 
ministrative planning for universal militar) 
training. 

At this same meeting tentative plans for the 
season’s round table program were outlined 
by Elmer Staats, program committee chait- 
man. International organization and admin- 
istrative problems of the UNO, private versus 
public administration, and the liquidation of 
federal agencies were the three major topic 
suggested in response to the request for dis 
cussion subjects. Interest was also displayed in 
budgeting, personnel administration, ané 
Washington-field relationships. 

Three round tables have been organized. 
Alvin Roseman, Bureau of the Budget, will 
chair the discussion series on “UNO and Ad 
ministration”; Charles M. Hulten, Interim 
International Information Service, State De 
partment, the series on “Agency Demobiliz 
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tion and Liquidation”; and Joel Gordon of 
UNRRA the series on “Work Reporting and 
Work Measurement.” 

James V. Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy, 
spoke before the Washington Chapter on Jan- 
yary 16, on “Administration in the Federal 


Service.” 

In the Washington Chapter News Letters 
fditor Hugh Loweth briefly reviews the ad- 
dresses given at chapter meetings for the 
benefit of members unable to be present. 


Chicago 

The Chicago Chapter of the Society and 
the Chicago chapters of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management and the Federal 
Finance Conference cooperated in presenting 
on November go a discussion on “The Use 
of Work Measurements in Budget Preparation 
and Control.” Specific problems brought up 
for discussion included, “How the budget can 
be based on a work program,” “How produc- 
tion standards can be set for clerical and pro- 
fessional operations,” “What records are 
needed for work measurements in budgeting,” 
“How the budget can be adapted to fluctuat- 
ing work loads,” and “How the budget can 
be used in expenditure control.” Chairman of 
the meeting was H. H. Steele, Belden Manu- 
facturing Company. Members of the panel 
included: 

Chairman Herbert A. Simon, associate pro- 
fessor of political science, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology 

John J. Ferrero, production coordinator, 
Zenith Radio Corporation 

Alfred F. Fraser, chief administrative offi- 


cer, Regional Office, U. S, Civil Service: 


Commission 
L. C. Gibson, chief field representative, U. S. 
Bureau of the Budget 
Robert Wise, account manager, Booz, Allen 
and Hamilton, Management Engineers 
On December 12 and 13, J. Edwards Dem- 
ing, consultant to the U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget, spoke before a series of meetings 
attended by federal administrators and tech- 
nicians from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Association of Commerce, and the public 
administration group in Chicago. 
The annual meeting of the chapter was 
held January 25, at the City Club with Hugh 


R. Pomeroy, executive director of the National 
Association of Housing Officials, the guest 
speaker. His topic, “Housing—Federal, State, 
and Local,” included discussion of social and 
economic aspects of the housing problem, 
regulatory functions of local agencies, respon- 
sibilities and programs of state and federal 
agencies, administrative relationships of agen- 
cies, and the Wagner-Ellender-Taft compre- 
hensive housing bill. 

At the business session following the discus- 
sion, nominations for new officers were pres- 
ented: 

President—John Day Larkin, dean of liberal 

studies, Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Vice president—Howard C. Brodman, super- 

intendent of maps, City of Chicago 

Secretary-Treasurer—Carl K. Schmidt, chief 

of the division of allocation and research, 
Illinois Public Aid Commission 


Kentucky 


In Kentucky, William G. Herzel, director 
of the division of research and statistics, De- 
partment of Revenue, and John E. Reeves 
of the department of political science, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, called a meeting in Frank- 
fort on October 24. Invitations went to Ken- 
tucky members of the Society and a number of 
other persons representing various levels and 
functions of government who might eventually 
form a nucleus for an active chapter. Some 
thirty persons attended, coming mostly from 
Louisville, Lexington, and Frankfort. For 
this meeting no program was arranged. Those 
present came because of a genuine interest 
in the objectives of the Society and a recogni- 
tion of the benefits to be derived by the ex- 
change of ideas with other administrators. 
William C. Herzel was elected chairman of the 
group and Mildred L. Gill, Department of 
Library and Archives, was appointed secretary. 
A program committee was appointed with 
John E. Reeves as chairman and Edward 
Dieruf, finance director of Louisville, and 
William Lee Smith, personnel director for 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky, as committee 
members. 

A second meeting was held November 28, 
with thirty-six persons present, for a panel 
discussion of “Personnel Problems Created by 
the Returning Veteran.” Leader of the dis- 
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cussion was state personnel director William 
Lee Smith. Other panel members were: 
C. D. Harmon, personnel supervisor, State 
Welfare Department 
J. W. Martin, college of commerce, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky 
W. R. Milward, personnel supervisor, State 
Highway Department 
Prentiss Terry, personnel director, City of 
Louisville 
C. H. Warren, personnel supervisor, State 
Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sion 
Representatives of the federal government in 
Lexington and Louisville told of some of 
their practices and their difficulties. The en- 
suing discussion revealed that the state and 
various cities now had differing policies con- 
cerning veterans and that a uniform policy 
was highly desirable. 

A third meeting was held January 15, with 
an attendance of thirty-four. Public budgeting 
was the subject of a discussion which was 
led by Edward Dieruf, finance director, Louis- 
ville, assisted by Miss Vera Briscoe, research 
associate, University of Kentucky; Thomas 
Vinson, state treasurer; Al Benckart, finance 
director, Lexington; and Norman Lindquist, 
administrative officer, U. S. Public Health 
Hospital, Lexington. Among the topics dis- 
cussed were the newer concepts of budgeting 
as exemplified by the work of the federal 
budget office; budget planning and execution 
in Kentucky state and local government; and 
problems relating to the constitutional and 
statutory earmarking of revenues. 


Massachusetts 


The first annual dinner meeting was held 
at the Boston City Club on November 6 with 
about thirty members and guests in attend- 
ance. C. J. Friedrich, professor of government, 
Harvard University, and chairman of the as- 
sociates who submitted the prize-winning 
manuscript on “Planning for the Greater 
Boston Metropolitan Area,” was the speaker 
of the evening. 

On January 15 Colonel John B. Atkinson, 
former city manager of Cambridge, spoke to 
the Massachusetts chapter members about the 
municipal government under Plan E, out- 
lining both the administrative advantages and 


the difficulties which had confronted hip 

Summary-digests of Dr. Friedrich’ and 
Colonel Atkinson's remarks were prepared }y 
chapter secretary John Campbell for the 
benefit of those unable to attend the meeting 


Minnesota 


The annual meeting of the Minnesoy 
Chapter was held Monday evening, Decembgr 
10, at the Coffman Memorial Union in Minne. 
apolis, in conjunction with the Association of 
State Governmental Accounting Officers 
Theodore G. Driscoll, state commissioner of 
administration, guest speaker at the dinner, 
talked to a group of some sixty persons about 
the finances of the State of Minnesota. 

At the conclusion of the program the chap- 
ter members met for a business session at 
which the following officers were elected: 

President—Dreng Bjornaraa, director, U. § 

Employment Service for Minnesota 

Vice President—Harold Henderson, execu: 

tive director, Minnesota Institute of Gov- 

ernmental Research 

Secretary-Treasurer—Lloyd M. Short, direc 

tor, Public Administration Training Cen- 

ter, University of Minnesota 

Council members for two-year term— 

M. T. Houghton, chief, social science and 
administrative section, eighth regional 
office, U. S. Civil Service Commission 

Genevieve M. Johnson, personne! officer, 
Hennepin County Welfare Board 

Council members for one-year term— 

Victor Christgau, director of the Minne- 
sota Division of Employment Securit) 

Herbert Spencer, personnel officer, Farm 
Credit Administration 


New York—Albany 


The Capitol District Chapter has appointe¢ 
as secretary-treasurer for the coming yea 
Milton Musicus, associate personnel techn: 
cian, New York State Department of Civil 
Service. 

The governing body of the chapter met 
at the University Club January 9, to plan the 
chapter program for the spring. “State-Locl 
Administrative Relations” was selected as the 
general topic for the four sessions to be held 
the first Thursday of each month. Speakers 
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from among both state and local officials and 

xsibly legislative members are to be obtained 
by chapter vice-president William L. Pfeiffer, 
yhile subjects for discussion will be decided 
upon by Mr. Pfeiffer, Secretary Musicus, and 
pirectors Byron T. Hipple and Charles H. 
Foster. 

Decision was reached that the chapter 
mailing list be augmented by adding other 
state and local officials in the area to receive 
invitations to attend meetings. Proceedings 
of meetings are to be recorded, transcribed, 
and edited in order that copies may be sent 
to all chapter members as well as to the na- 
tional Society. 


New York—Metropolitan Area 


At the December 12 meeting of the New 
York Metropolitan Chapter, Paul H. Appleby, 
asistant director of the U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget, spoke on “The National Interest in 
Administration.” 

A panel discussion on “Postwar Opportuni- 
ties in Public Administration in New York 
City” was held January 8 at the New York 
University Faculty Club. H. Eliot Kaplan, 
National Civil Service League, and Wallace 
Sayre, Office of Price Administration, led a 
discussion that brought out the great progress 
made in the application of the principles and 
tools of management to the city government 
in the decade preceding the war, the lessons 
learned from the war experience, and what 
might be the next steps in advancing admin- 
istrative management in the City of New York. 

The following chapter officers were elected 
at the January meeting: 

President—Walter Gellhorn, Columbia Uni- 

versity 

Vice President—Mrs. Esther Bromley, New 

York Municipal Civil Service Commission 

Directors— 

Pearl Bernstein, administrator, Board of 
Higher Education 

Richard Brockway, director, USES for 
New York State 

Maurice Neufeld, New York City Plan 
Commission 


Edgar B. Young, assistant to executive 
director, Port of New York Authority 


Oregon 


“Doing Something about Training” was the 
subject of the address by Eldon L. Johnson 
before the dinner meeting of the Oregon 
Chapter on December 18. Mr. Johnson is head 
of the political science department of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. He was formerly director 
of the graduate school of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in Washington, D. C. Most of 
the discussion was devoted to problems of 
training during office hours and at evening 
classes and to exploring the possibilities of 
organizing classes for training in supervision. 

Following the discussion new chapter offi- 
cers were elected for the year: 

President—Herman Kehrli, director, bu- 
reau of municipal research, University 
of Oregon. 

Vice President—John F. Richardson, acting 
director, division of budget and organi- 
zation planning, Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration. 

Secretary—Howard Ennor, budget analyst, 
division of budget and organization plan- 
ning, Bonneville Power Administration. 

Directors— 

Mildred Fahlen, senior personnel techni- 
cian, Civil Service Board. 

Joe J. King, senior personnel officer, Farm 
Security Administration. 

S. Gaiser, administrator, Oregon Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commission 
Peter Odegard, president, Reed College. 
Walter Sykes, assistant regional conserva- 

tor, Soil Conservation Service. 


Puerto Rico 


In Puerto Rico government officials and 
public-spirited citizens are much interested in 
forming a chapter of the Society. James R. 
Watson, director of the public administration 
program at the University of Puerto Rico, is 
heading the movement for organization of a 
chapter for members of the Society and others 
in Rio Piedras and San Juan. 





